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Personals 





NORMAN P. MASON, 

administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, has been named first 
recipient of the “F. Stuart Fitzpatrick 
Memorial Award” in recognition of his 
“outstanding individual achievement in 
the unification of the building industry.” 
Mr. Mason is to be presented with a 
scroll and commemorative medal April 6, 
at a luncheon to be held in New York 
City in connection with the Building 
Research Institute’s spring conference 
The award was created through dona 
tions of more than 100 building industry 
associations in honor of a man who in 
spired founding of BRI and who for 
25 years was manager of the construction 
and civic development department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. In an 
nouncing Mr. Mason as the first award 
recipient, Leon Chatelain, Jr., past pres 
ident of the American Institute of Archi 
tects—one of five associations administer 
ing the award—said: “We feel [he] is an 
excellent choice . . Like that of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. Mason’s career has been 
long, varied, and devoted almost exclu 
sively to the building industry . . . And 
he [has used his leadership ability] to 
bring together in cooperative effort 

the diverse interests of the nation’s 
single biggest business.” Mr. Mason has 
been HHEA chief since January 1959 
(see January 1959 JOURNAL, page 7) 
Before that he was Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration commissioner and, _ still 
earlier, in the- private lumber business 


HOWARD J. WHARTON, 

since 1956 director of the public works 
planning program of the Community 
Facilities Administration, has been 
named to the newly created post of as 
sistant commissioner for redevelopment 
in the Urban Renewal Administration 
In the federal service since 1935, Mr. 
Wharton has devoted most of his govern 
ment career to development programs in 
volving federal-local relationships in the 
fields of housing, urban renewal, and com- 
munity facilities. Among posts he has 
held: area supervisor for URA in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic states: 
URA_ regional director in the Phila 
delphia office 


WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, 

who has given strong leadership to the 
cooperative housing movement during his 
25 years with the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., has resigned from the league 
to assume the post of director of public 
affairs for Nationwide Insurance Com 
panies, headquartered in Columbus, Ohio 
He has worked closely with NAHRO over 
the past three years in co-sponsorship of 
the cooperative housing conferences that 
have now become an annual event: the 
1960 meeting was held on February 15-16 
in Washington. His decision to join the 
insurance company was announced in late 
January at a testimonial dinner honoring 
him for his 25 years of outstanding service 
to the league (it was also his fiftieth 
birthday) . Messages from such notables as 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Harry Truman 
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were read at the dinner, emceed by Ore- 
gon’s Senator Wayne Morse. Mr. Campbell 
will assume his new duties on March l. 


JAMES G. BANKS 

will be honored on March 2 when he 
receives an alumni achievement award 
from his alma mater, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. He is being cited “for 
his achievements in the field of housing.” 
Mr. Banks is chief of rehabilitation and 
management of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency and has 
been recognized locally and _ nationally 
for his “housing is people” approach to 
management and relocation. 


MARIE C. McGUIRE, 

executive director of the San Antonio 
Housing Authority, is a featured author 
in January issues of two nationally cir- 
culated magazines. One article, entitled 
“Toward Independence for Senior Citi- 
zens” appeared in Retirement Life, mag- 
azine of the National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Employees; the other, “People 
Live Longer Today,” was published in 
The American City. In both pieces, Mrs. 
McGuire tells the story of San Antonio’s 
new housing project for the aged (see 
October 1958 JouRNAL, page 325). For 
the local press, Mrs. McGuire this month 
wrote a full-scale feature article on the 
use of sculpture, murals, and other art 
forms in this same project (see page 64) . 


LEO MOLINARO 

early this year left ACTION, Inc., where 
he was vice-president, responsible for the 
organization’s educational program, to be- 
come executive director of [he West 
Philadelphia Corporation. The corpora- 
tion is a newly-formed nonprofit organi- 
zation aimed at preserving, rehabilitating, 
and developing homes, institutions, and 
buisness facilities in the West Philadel- 
phia area. 


WILLIAM B. NIXON 

has resigned as assistant director of the 
Hartford Redevelopment Agency to be 
come urban renewal coordinator for the 
City of Berkeley, California, working as 
an assistant to Berkeley’s city manager. 
Mr. Nixon went to the Hartford agency 
in 1958 from the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Agency. 


LEE PRAVATINER 

was recently named director of the South 
Side Planning Board in Chicago, replac- 
ing Morris H. Hirsh, who left the post 
when he was elected alderman of the 
city’s 48th ward (see April 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 113). Mr. Pravatiner shifted from 
public to private service in taking on his 
new job. Formerly he was on the staff 
of the Community Conservation Board 
of Chicago, where he was special assistant 
to conservation board commissioner D. 
E. Mackelmann. His particular respon- 
sibility there was the city’s 314 demon- 
stration grant study of skid row, due for 
release this spring. The planning board 
serves a seven square mile area of the 
city in which more than 25 projects are 
replacing slums and blight. 


ROBERT L. DAVISON, 

research director for the architectural 
and building research firm of Howard 
T. Fisher, New York, set off for Iceland 
on February 1 to serve as a_ technical 
consultant to the Icelandic government: 


(Continued column one, page 51) 
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@ FISHER REPORT OUT @ RAINS BILL TO FULL COMMITTEE 
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FISHER REPORT 


The report that was authorized last fall to help the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency shape its long-range policies and programs has come out. In early Febru- 
ary Dr. Ernest M. Fisher submitted A Study of Housing Programs and Policies to 
HHFA Administrator Norman Mason . . . and what he has to say provides arguments 
in favor of a great deal more of the same in the way of present federally-aided 
programs of housing and urban renewal. However, his recommendations came along 
at a time when the administration's spokesmen were saying in several ways and in 
several places that the best policy is to leave things as they are. HHFA 
Administrator Mason released it with the comment that it was "penetrating and 
thought provoking" and thereafter withheld comment on it, saying he was in the 
process of getting acquainted with it. Summarized below are the five general 
recommendations carried in the report. 


@ Because of (1) the novelty of the programs administered by the agencies 
that constitute the Housing and Home Finance Agency, (2) the amount of the 
financial commitments involved, and (3) the speed with which urbanization of our 
national life is proceeding, provisions should be made for a continuous flow of 
funds into research and objective study of these processes and programs. 


@® Consideration should be given to (1) developing a more closely knit single 
federal agency of which all the now autonomous units in HHFA would become 
integral parts; (2) revising rules and regulations, and legislation where neces- 
sary, to enable combining all capital grants and annual subsidies to local com-. 
munities into a single contract executed by the administrator or his delegated 
agent; (3) encouraging the creation of a single public agency in each local 
community, through which all the assistance from HHFA would be channelled; (4) 
expanding the concept and content of the "workable program". 


@® To encourage local initiative and experimentation, local public agencies 
should be given the widest possible latitude in the use of funds provided by 
HHFA .. . that is, so long as the funds are used solely in executing a long- 
range comprehensive program. It would be possible for localities, with the 
consent of the HHFA administrator, to capitalize, in any fiscal year, any unpaid 
annual subsidy contracts; it would also be possible to use a stipulated per- 
centage of all grants for research and experimentation. 


@ To reduce the need for close federal supervision of local public agency 
operations, and still protect the federal government against wasteful or ex- 
travagant expenditures by assisted local agencies, local governmental bodies 
Should be required to match in cash, at a single ratio to be affixed by the Con- 
gress, the funds provided: by ~ HHFA for long-range comprehensive programs. 


@ To encourage local public agencies to experiment with closer integration 
of their public housing and urban renewal programs, they should be authorized 
to build and maintain a balanced inventory of graded public housing facilities 
by acquisition and management of existing houses or dwelling units in urban re- 
newal areas. Elsewhere in his report, Dr. Fisher commented that the roles pres- 
ently played by urban renewal and public housing programs are necessary in our 
economy: the job of slum clearance and the provision of low-rent housing cannot 
be done by private enterprise without assistance from the government, he said. 


LEGISLATION 


In setting down the ABC's of housing and urban renewal legislation this year, 
the "A"--as in many past years--stands for Alabama. 


As reported in January, it was Alabama's Congressman Albert Rains who put 
an emergency housing bill in shape for immediate consideration just as Soon as 
the new Congress set up shop (see January Journal, page 34). 


And it was Alabama's Senator John Sparkman who sought to break the ice on the 
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administration's leave-things-as-they-are attitude on existing programs when, 
on February 17, he called a hearing to get a look at what has been happening 
Since passage of the 1959 housing act. 


Emergency bill: Congressman Rains' “emergency home ownership act" (formerly 
H.R. 9571, now H.R. 10213) received the approval of his housing subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Banking and Currency by a seven-to-four, straight 
party-line vote, taken on February 4. The Republican minority issued a harsh 
critique of the bill's contents and prophesied its defeat by the full committee, 
scheduled to begin consideration of the bill on or about March 9. 


On the Senate side, the future of the emergency housing bill again relies on 
Alabama leadership. Senator Sparkman, again, is rated as the key man. His role 
will depend on how much time and effort he will have to devote to campaigning 
for re-election this spring. 


Long-range legislation: Meanwhile, as noted above, Senator Sparkman was not 
inactive on the housing front. With the announced intention of determining 1960 
legislative needs, he initiated his subcommittee hearings. HHFA and constituent 
agency officials presented a solid front against a comprehensive 1960 act. 


Urban Renewal Administration Commissioner David Walker said his agency 
expects to be able to come through the fiscal year ending June 30 without any 
trouble, as far as capital grant authorization funds are concerned. And the 
existing authorization for fiscal 1961, he said, should be adequate. 


As to public housing, the acting commissioner of the Public Housing Admini- 
stration, Lawrence Davern, said that the 1959 authorization of 37,000 additional 
low-rent public housing units would be more than adequate (See below). 


The commissioner of the Federal Housing Administration, Julian Zimmerman, 
said that he believed the 8 billion dollar authorization in the 1959 housing 
act for FHA mortgage insurance would meet program demands until the next year. 


Other prods for 1960 legislative action took shape in the following form: 


Senator Pat McNamara, chairman of the Senate subcommittee on problems of the 
aged and aging, has released a report on the results of the hearings he has been 
holding since last June (see July-August 1959 Journal, page 229). Among his 
recommendations: that "The Congress consider in 1960 legislation authorizing 
for a minimum of 5 years an addition to the total authorization for federally 
aided public housing of 10,000 units per year for the low income elderly." 


Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York has introduced S.3042 and it has been 
referred to the committee on banking and currency. It provides for increases of 
relocation payments, under the federal urban renewal program, to $500 maximum 
per individual and families and to $5000 to businesses; (b) a doubling of the 
amount of urban renewal funds that can be used to finance projects in states 
that have temporarily exhausted their share of existing allocations; and (c) a 
reduction in the cost of multiple rental and cooperative housing units by per- 
mitting a reduction of the FHA mortgage-insurance premiun. 


Congressman Henry Reuss of Wisconsin has sponsored H.R. 9782, described as a 
bill to assist the financing of housing in older urban neighborhoods by re- 
quiring FHA to use as a basis for its mortgage insurance commitments "reasonable 
risk" rather than economic soundness. 


PUBLIC HOUSING POLICY COMMITTEE 

On February 19, NAHRO's Public Housing Policy Committee met with PHA acting 
commissioner Lawrence Davern. The committee was particularly concerned about the 
status of new contracting under the authorization (37,000 additional units) of 
the 1959 housing act, and the status of the applications "pipeline." 


Mr. Davern reported that the "pipeline" currently contained program reserva- 
tions for 38,992 units and applications for 28,589: the former stemming from the 
entire period since the passage of the 1949 act. 


Reports from PHA regional offices estimate that annual contributions contracts 
for approximately 15,000 units will be entered into by June 30, the end of the 
current fiscal year, leaving some 22,000 units out of the 1959 authorization. 


PHA has been inviting local authorities to avail themselves of 1959 act 
opportunities, Mr. Davern continued. Three notices have been sent to all LHA's. 
The last one, which went out on February 19, set a 90-day deadline for activat- 
ing existing reservation and preliminary loan contracts. Regional offices are 
being geared to accelerate the processing pace. The agency does not propose to 
be arbitrary in cancelling inactive programs, Mr. Davern said: where local 
authorities demonstrate need for additional time, time will be granted. 
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(Continued from page 48) 


a primary aim will be to develop new 
building materials for low-cost housing 
from volcanic ash. Before joining the 
Fisher office, Mr. Davison headed up his 
own research organization and, earlier, 
directed the John B. Pierce Research 
Foundation. 


BARBARA KEMP, 

formerly with the Brookline, Massachusetts 
redevelopment agency, has taken a position 
as research associate with Brookings Insti- 
tution’s newly-organized Committee on the 
Problems of the American Community. 
The new committee—made up of an im- 
pressive list of leaders from such fields as 
social science, anthropology, medicine, the 
arts, political science, and public opinion— 
is designed to find techniques for improv- 
ing communications between the social 
scientists and the policy-maker and/or 
program-planner. During its first year of 
operation, the committee is focussing on 
social aspects of housing, specifically going 
into housing for the elderly, relocation, 
codes and ordinances, and building ma- 
terials and methods. Miss Kemp left the 
Brookline agency last year at about the 
time a controversy developed over the 
selection of a sponsor for a Title I project 
known as The Farm (see June 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 207) . 


RAYMOND D. HOLMES, 

one of NAHRO’s staunchest supporters 
in the New England area, died January 
23 at the age of 56. Mr. Holmes, an en- 
gineer, had served from 1939 to 1944 as 
technical director of the Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts Housing Authority; thereafter 
as its executive director. The authority is 
one of the few in New England to ad- 
minister both a housing and redevelop- 
ment program. 

Mr. Holmes had been active in NAHRO 
for many years, serving on the national 
Board of Governors and on the Redevel- 
opment Section’s executive committee. In 
the New England region, he headed the 
NAHRO Regional Council in 1953 and 
last year was elected its vice-president. 

A native of Fall River, Mr. Holmes 
took an active part in community affairs. 
His death was memorialized both locally 
and nationally, through NAHRO, as a 
great loss to his home city and to the 
national urban renewal movement. 


OTHER RECENT DEATHS 

The Reverend Robert Orville Cawker, 
61, one of the original members of the 
Corpus Christi housing authority board 
of commissioners, and, also, a former 
Shreveport housing authority commission- 
er, in January. A one-time director of 
the Texas Housing Association, The Rev- 
erend Mr. Cawker was an ardent sup- 
porter of the public housing program; he 
served as keynoter at a number of re- 
gional NAHRO meetings. 


Frank F. Moloney of Candeub, Fleissig 
and Associates, in January. A NAHRO 
member since 1953, Mr. Moloney, before 
joining the Newark urban renewal and 
planning consultants firm in 1958, had 
been a field representative for the Urban 
Renewal Administration in the New 
York office and, still earlier, he had been 
director of the Bayonne redevelopment 
agency for more than three years. 
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Housing Calendar 





“Housing Calendar” is a new NAHRO service that is designed to keep 
members up on what's going on in NAHRO and in other national and 
international organizations operating in fields related to housing and 
urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in bold type). 


February 

4-5—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council, commis- 
sioner workshop. Park- 
Sheraton Hotel, New York 
City. 
8-9—Second Conference on 
Code Enforcement. Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

11-12—Technical & Main- 
tenance Section, executive 
committee. Ambassador 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
15-16—Cooperative Housing 
Conference, cosponsored by 
NAHRO, Cooperative 
League of U.S.A., and the 
National Housing Confer- 
ence. Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

19—Public Housing Policy 
Committee, Washington, 
D. C. 

26—North Central Regional 
Council, executive commit- 
tee. Sheraton-Gibson Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati. 


March 
7-8—American Medical As- 
sociation, regional confer- 
ence on the health of the 
aging. Hotel Dinkler Plaza, 
Atlanta. 
10-11—Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare. 
New York City. 
10-11—National Construc- 
tion Industry Conference, 
sponsored by U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Nation- 
al Chamber _ Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
13-14—National Housing 
, Conference. Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
14-17—National Health 
Council, forum on health 
of older people. Carillon 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 
16-18—University of Ken- 
tucky, urban conference. 
On the campus, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
18-19—Organization of Cor- 
nell Planners, spring con- 
ference. Ithaca, New York. 


18-19—Redevelopment Sec- 
tion, executive committee. 
Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
19-23—Fifth Working Con- 
ference on Urban Renew- 
al. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

22—Central California 
Chapter. Bakersfield 
24-25—Board of Governors. 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock. 


27-April 1I—White House 
Conference on Children 
and Youth. Washington, 


Bb. <. 

April 
1—Research and Statistics 
Committee. National 
Housing Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
5-7—Building Research In- 
stitute spring conference. 
Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 
6-7—Third Annual Build- 
ing Industry Congress for 
Urban Renewal, National 
Housing Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
18-22—American Institute 
of Architects. San Fran- 
cisco. 
21-23—Big Brothers of 
America, annual meeting. 
Cincinnati. 
21-23—Girls Clubs of Amer- 
ica, annual conference. 
Washington, D. C. 
24-27—Southeastern Region- 
al Council, annual confer- 
ence. Francis Marion Ho- 
tel, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 
25—National Social Welfare 
Assembly, spring meeting. 
New York City. 


May 
8-13—AFL-CIO, conference 
on community _ services. 
New York City. 

11-14—U. S. Conference of 
Mayors. Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

15-18—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council, annual 
conference. Mar Monte 


Hotel, Santa Barbara, 

California. 
22-24—Southwest Regional 

Council, annual _ confer- 


ence. Driskill Hotel, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

22-26—American Society of 
Planning Officials. Ameri- 
cana Hotel, Bal Harbour 
(Miami Beach), Florida 
(Planned to tie in with 
international plannin 
conference—see May 2 


listing.) 
26-27—North Central Re- 
gional Council, annual 


conference. Milwaukee. 
28-June 3—International 
Federation for Housing 
and Planning. Puerto Rico. 
(See ASPO listing, May 
22-26.) 

June 
2-4—National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, national 
conference. Boston. 
5-10—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Atlantic 
City. 
6-7—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council, annual 
conference. National Hous- 
ing Center, Washington, 
dD cG 
6-7—Pacific Northwest Re- 


gional Council, annual 
conference. Gearhart, Ore- 
gon. 


11-12—Board of Governors. 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea Ho- 
tel. Portsmouth, New 


Hampshire. 
12-l14—New England Re- 
gional Council, annual 


conference. Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea Hotel. Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 
17-19—National District 
Council Workshop, co- 
sponsored by the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, the Association 
of Community Councils, 
and the United Commun- 
ity Funds and Councils of 
America. Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. 





Flushing 58, N. Y. 





Phone: Flushing 7-6161 


We will buy your 


USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 
We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
196-11 Northern Bivd. 


References: 


DUN & BRADSTREET 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 
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Project: Marin City redevelopment, 
undertaken jointly by the 

housing authority and redevelopment agency 
of Marin County, California 


Sponsor: James Scheuer 


Architect: DE MARS & REAY é 


Marin City Plans Win National Honors 


A city “of an architectural distinction that matches its natural beauty.” 

That, according to Progressive Architecture, is what's in store for Marin 
City, California—a shabby remnant of a World War II “federal town,” ; 
nestled in the scenic splendor of the hills along a northern arm of San ° 
Francisco Bay. Plans for the rebuilding of the community—executed by | 
De Mars & Reay for James Scheuer—won top honors over nearly 600 
entries in Progressive Architecture’s “Seventh Annual Design Awards” 
competition, results of which were announced last month. Based on the 
presentation, the magazine predicts a bright future, architecturally speak- 
ing, for the community. 

Marin City was created in 1942, when the federal government began 
to construct temporary housing in the Bay area in an effort to fill the 
pressing need for shelter for workers pouring into the region to man near- 
by defense plants. Eventually, enough temps were constructed to house 
around 1500 families and, at its peak, population in Marin City hit 
around 6000. 

It was in 1955 that the federal government relinquished ownership of 
the wartime temps. The Marin County housing authority, which took 
over the units, was faced with the problem of what to do about replacing 
the shabby emergency housing with new permanent dwellings—a problem 
compounded by the fact that even much of the private housing that was 
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A streetscape in the De Mars & 
Reay Marin City rebuilding plan 


Airview of Marin City as 
it appears today. 

For a view of the 

Marin City 

of tomorrow see puge 53. 
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constructed during the hectic days of World War II had degenerated to 
a point beyond repair. The only solution, it was decided, was a community- 
wide urban renewal plan under Title I of the national housing act. In 
1956, the Marin County redevelopment agency was created and since that 
time the redevelopment and housing agencies have been working to- 
gether (the agencies have overlapping boards of commissioners and share 
the same staff members) . “This joint approach,” according to Bert Klahn, 
who directs both programs, “is important in that both agencies have a 
common goal—the rebuilding of Marin City.” 

In formulating a master plan for the community, the local agencies 
felt that new public housing and moderate-cost private housing was 
what Marin City needed most. They felt that the density of the com 
munity should be kept low enough to retain the “rural character” of 
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View of Marin City as it will appear after rebuilding 


the county. And they were certain that the only way to do the job was 
in stages, so that relocation resources could be kept a step ahead of the f 
need. 

It was in October 1958 that local agencies began to solicit proposals 
from prospective sponsors of the rebuilding job. In January 1959 the 
project was awarded to James Scheuer’s California Development Cor- 
poration. 

The Scheuer concept of what would be best for Marin City differed 
somewhat from the general plans that had been laid out by the county 
agencies. Mr. Scheuer advocated a higher-density community; a greater 
range of building types; accommodations for families of a wider income 
range . . . but all wrapped up in a package that would make the 
most of the natural beauty of the site and its proximity to the San 
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Rendering of a three-bedroom sales 
house intended for relocation pur- 
poses, with a floor plan and interior 
view of the dwelling 





Another of the building types used 


Six-story tower; typical floor plan 
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VIEW (NTO. DINING 203 PROM LIVING BOOM 


Francisco employment market. In short, with the eye of the experienced 
professional redeveloper, Mr. Scheuer could see the full potential of 
Marin City, which is a commuter’s distance away from the Golden Gate 
City, in the light of the rapidly dwindling supply of land suitable fon 
residential development in the Bay area. 

And De Mars & Reay, in translating Mr. Scheuer’s ideas to blueprints, 
according to Progressive Architecture, “lived up to the foresight of the 
sponsor” in every way. The community that has been created on paper 
is one that combines a variety of building types (see pictures) —sales 
homes ranging in price from about $11,000 to $25,000; various kinds of 
garden apartments that will be rented at rates from about $65 to $175; 
apartments in six to 12-story towers that will go for about $150 to $250 a 
month—interestingly placed and connected by such devices as outdoor 
stairways, paths, and other landscaping devices. Said Progressive Architect- 
ture: “Taking full advantage of the contours of the site . . . the architects 
have achieved a pattern of great visual variety and interest. Careful 
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Illustration shows a typical 
building grouping. 

In right foreground 

is a moderate-rental 

garden apartment building 

of kind intended for relocatees. 
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of building types and landscaping devices make the most of spectacular site 





Artful mixing 





counterposing of building types, such as garden apartments adjacent to 
hilltop towers, or a combination of private homes and small rental units, 
make this an outstanding example of urban planning.” 

In addition to plans for residential areas, De Mars & Reay fashioned 
a shopping-town center complex for Marin City. The area is to be made 
up of a variety of social, recreation, and community facilities, along with 
neighborhood shops. All structures will be kept at one or two stories to 
harmonize with dwelling structures and, as in the residential areas, 
buildings will be connected by walkways and gardens. Design extras, 
typical of other Scheuer-sponsored rebuilding schemes—fountains, reflec- 
ting pools, and street furniture—also show up in the Marin City plan, to 
add what Progressive Architecture called “a sense of gaiety and visual 
excitement” to the shopping center area. 

In line with the wishes of the county, Scheuer buildings are to be 
constructed on a schedule arranged so that those suitable for relocation 
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purposes will be completed first. (Already nearing completion in the 
city is a $00-unit low-rent project that also was planned for relocation 
purposes.) First private construction to rise will be nearly 100 single- 
family homes, priced at about $11,000 to $15,000, and 104 apartments 
that are to rent from about $65 to $105. These accommodations are 
considered suitable for families who are just above public housing in- 
come limits. While it is admitted that rebuilding geared to relocation 
needs takes more time than other methods of operation, almost everyone 
concerned agrees, apparently, that the cost in time is well worth the sav- 
ings in human feelings. 

The new private residential construction in Marin City will take in some 
72.2 acres, with the shopping area and community center covering a total 
of around 14 more acres. Other plans stretch over just about the whole 
community: four church sites to relocate existing churches, 8.3 acres; 
four recreation areas, 3.3 acres; schools, about 40 acres; a drainage pond, 
2 acres; streets, 22.8 acres; the low-rent project, 32 acres; open land being 
held for future private residential development, 67 acres; wooded hill- 


side areas being held as recréation reserves, 90 acres (see land-use plan). 
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Projects: Queen Lane Homes and 


Haverford Apartments, constructed 
by The Philadelphia Housing Authority 


Architect: DAVID H. MORGAN 


Philadelphia Has Big Ideas for Little Projects 


In 1956, after much controversy 
and some stormy public hearings, 
Philadelphia launched a program 
of small public housing projects 
scattered across the city (see June 
1956 JOURNAL, page 213). Today the 
program is beginning to bear fruit 
and some of the big ideas The Phil- 
adelphia Housing Authority has 
turned up for its little public hous- 
ing projects are of a kind that even- 
tually may have national impact. 

Two of the Philadelphia author- 
ity’s unique ideas are now being 
tested in the courts: 

—purchase of single-family homes 
for renovation and conversion to 
low-rent housing. Before the pro- 


Site plan and floor plan for typical 
large-family unit at Queen Lane 
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gram was hamstrung by the current 
litigation, the housing authority 
had purchased 40 single houses and 
had completed long-term moderni- 
zation of 12. 

—sale by the housing authority 
of a cleared site suitable for 98 row- 
houses to a private developer, who 
was to sell the completed develop- 
ment back to the authority for low- 
rent housing. Seventeen of the row- 
houses have been completed by the 
builder and a court decision on 
whether or not the plan to sell to 
the authority can go forward is ex 
pected soon. 

Other of the authority's ideas are 
showing up in projects recently 
completed. Two of these—Queen 
Lane Homes and Haverford Apart- 
ments—are described in more detail 
below. 

Queen Lane Homes 

Queen Lane Homes is made up 
of 19 dwellings intended for larger 
families (three and four children) 
...the smallest low-rent develop- 
ment ever constructed by the Phil- 
adelphia authority and one of the 
smallest in the nation. The project 
is operated under the same manage- 
ment staff as two other nearby low- 
rent projects, Queen Lane Apart- 
ments and Abbottsford Homes. 

What, perhaps, are the biggest 
. features of the Queen Lane Homes 
development are: (1) the care taken 
to make the homes a part of the 
neighborhood in which they are 
located; (2) the care taken to give 
them family-living qualities of 4 
kind not too often found in big- 
city public housing. 

The 19 new public housing 
homes are built on one-half acre, 
with eight on one side of a street 
and 11 on the other (see site plan). 
The site is near Wissahickon play- 
ground—a playground constructed 
in 1954 when the Queen Lane 
Apartments were opened—which 
gives kids living in the homes a 
safe place to play and the rowhouse 
plan of the units permits easy ac- 
cess to the out-of-doors. 

In appearance, according to the 
Philadelphia authority, the develop- 
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ment gives the impression of being 
“simply a group of homes.” Says 
Drayton Bryant, director of com 
munity relations for the authority; 
“Special over-size brick and a peb 
bled cinder block give the build 
ings a nice texture and make them 
particularly attractive.” 

Under Federal Housing Admin 
istration standards, the dwellings 
would be rated as six-room houses. 
Actually, they are made up of a 
livingroom and a large kitchen- 
dining area on the first floor, with 
three bedrooms on the second floor 
(see floor plan). Says Mr. Bryant: 
“Rooms are large, equipment first 
rate, and ample window area makes 


Site plan at Haverford project show- 
ing three kinds of accommodations 
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Above: floor plans for efficiency and 
one-bedroom units at Haverford. 


Below: Haddington Homes project 
also features “triplex” apartments. 
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Above: floor plans showing six two- 


bedroom “triplexes” and an exte- 
rior view of the Haverford project. 











the homes light and airy.” Also 
helping to give the dwellings a 
“homey” atmosphere are fenced-in 
backyards, which are maintained by 
the tenants. 

Other project features include: 
gable roofs; aluminum double-hung 
windows; asphalt tile floors on the 
first floors, with hardwood on the 
second; gas-fired warm-air furnaces 
and gas hot-water heaters; a maste1 
gas meter for each home; automatic 
ventilating fans in the bathrooms. 

The project, which was com- 
pleted last June, was constructed at 
a total cost of $256,384, or about 
$13,493 per unit, including site ac- 
quisition, clearance, site improve- 
ment, architects’ fees, and overhead. 
The costs could have been held to 
a lower figure, the authority says, 
except that a considerable amount 
of extra foundation work was re- 
quired as a result of the kind of 
basements that had been used in 
the aged structures that had to be 
cleared from the site. 

Haverford Apartments 

Haverford Apartments was 
opened about a month after the 
Queen Lane Homes development. 
The project is made up of 24 units. 

It was in Haverford Apartments 
that the Philadelphia authority 
constructed its first units intended 
for single-person occupancy—eight 
efficiency apartments, all in one 
building, which, along with ten 
one-bedroom units in another proj- 
ect building, are intended, primar- 
ily, for the elderly. It was in the 
Haverford project, also, that the 
Philadelphia authority introduced 
the “triplex” (it has also been used 
in a new development that is 
known as Haddington Homes—see 
picture): a plan whereby two-story 
rowhouses are placed above two- 
bedroom flats .. . an arrangement 
that gives every apartment its own 
street address and frontdoor (access 
to upper stories by private stair- 
way). [The two-bedroom units that 
are included in the Haverford 
“triplexes” are intended for occu- 
pancy by families with one or two 
children. 

Adding charm to the half-acre 
Haverford project site are outdoor 
sitting areas; a play space near the 
“triplexes”; generous use of trees 
and shrubs. 

From the standpoint of construc- 
tion features, Haverford Apart- 
ments is similar to Queen Lane 
Homes. Over-sized brick was used, 
with special exposed-congregated 
concrete block for part of the ex- 
terior walls. 
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Projects: state-aided housing 
for the elderly at 


Needham and Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Architect: WILLIAM HOSKINS BROWN, Boston 


Conquering Space: a Case of Mind Over Matter 


Man can conquer space. That's 
evident from the way mind won 
out over matter.in connection with 
two state-aided projects for the eld- 
erly in Massachusetts, one at Need- 
ham and the other at Fitchburg. 

In charge of the fight for space, 
Massachusetts - style, was Architect 
William Hoskins Brown of Boston, 
who was designer for both the 
Needham and the Fitchburg de- 
velopments. In the designing stage, 
each of these projects, of course, 
posed its own special problems. But 
they had one big difficulty in com- 
mon: the problem of providing an 


a oo 


Fitchburg project is the older of two “space” projects 


illusion of space where too little 
existed. Architect Brown proved 
himself an artful ‘“spaceman.” 
The Massachusetts program for 
the elderly, the granddaddy of all 
such state-aided programs, was 
enacted in 1953. It provides hous- 
ing authorities with the means for 
temporary and long-term financing 
of developments, plus subsidies that 
permit rents to be kept low enough 
for some pensioners and other rath- 
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er low-income oldtimers (see Oc- 
tober 1958 JouRNAL, page 315). But 
it also sets restrictions as to size and 
costs of units and, while terms of 
the program have been liberalized 
through the years, it was the neces- 
sity of working within the frame- 
work of the law that created the 
big problems in the Needham and 
Fitchburg developments. The story 
of how the space and other prob- 
lems were overcome in the design- 
ing of each of these projects is pre 
sented below. 


Fitchburg Project 
Older of the two “space” proj- 
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ects is the Fitchburg development, 
which went under occupancy in 
November 1957. The project is 
made up of 48 units (16 for double 
occupancy; 32 for single occupancy), 
in eight low-slung modern build- 
ings, and a community center that 
was added to the development after 
it became evident that costs were 
going to end up lower than had 
been expected. Site work and con- 
struction costs for the housing came 


to around $345,000 (or about $7200 
per unit); price tag on the commu- 
nity building was $29,000. 

There are many who would agree 
that the local housing authority got 
a lot for the money. The project, 
on a 120,000-foot site, is on rolling 
land that is bounded at one end 
by a picturesque wooded hillside. 
Project buildings are sprinkled on 
either side of a new roadway in a 
pattern that makes the most of the 
natural beauty of the terrain and 
that makes the over-all appearance 
of the project interesting, despite 
the repeated use of similar build- 
ing plans. 

But some of the best of what the 
architectural bag of tricks had to 
offer shows up in the units, them- 
selves. Units intended for double 
occupancy are only 387 square feet 
in size and those for single occu 
pancy, only 329 square feet. But 
the units stand as evidence of the 
old mind-over-matter law: the di- 
mensions the ruler shows are much 
less than what meets the eye—the 
apartments give the impression of 
a spaciousness that the measuring 
tape would not be able to substan- 
tiate and, further, they have about 
them an aura of openness, of indi- 
viduality, and of variety. Some of 
the techniques used to get these de 
sired qualities into the apartments 
follow: 

—To make the necessarily small 
space seem larger: glass areas were 
extended to ceiling and side walls; 
instead of floor-to-ceiling walls as 
room dividers, storage cabinets were 
used, thus leaving a clean sweep of 
uninterrupted ceiling, which ex- 
tends right outside over the entry 
ways (a device that also creates a 
sheltered outdoor area and shade 
from the summer sun); ceilings in 
living and sleeping areas are sloped 
and somewhat higher than those in 
kitchens and bathrooms. 


—To give the units as much va- 
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Top: a corner of the community 
building at Fitchburg. 







Below: interior view of a 
Fitchburg unit, showing a 
portion of a room-divider. 

Generous use of glass makes 
units appear 
larger than they aciually are. 










Back and front views of 
Needham units. 
Units have many of the 
same features 
as those at Fitch burg. 
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Needham floor plan shows storage-room dividers typical, also, 


riety as possible, despite a similar- 
ity of floor plans: what the architect 
calls an “opposite hand” plan was 
used bathrooms and kitchen 
of two adjacent units are placed 
back-to-back, so as to make them 
“mirror opposites”; by making roof 
ridges perpendicular to the long di- 
mensions of the buildings, varying 
ceiling heights were achieved; a va- 
riety of different color schemes was 
used, so that no two units are alike 
both in space and in color. 


-To provide each unit with the 
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maximum variety in the kind of 
views it has to the out-of-doors, a 
factor particularly important be- 
cause of the generous use of glass 
in the units: what the architect did 
was to develop a plan that gives 
each apartment a public, or side- 
walk side and a private, or garden 
side. 
Needham Project 

Despite the fact that the Need- 
ham project was developed later 
than the Fitchburg project—after 
the state housing program had been 





Needham site plan was designed to protect occupants’ privacy, despite closeness of buildings 
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liberalized to allow for larger unit 
sizes—it too had space problems. 
The big problem in Needham was 
a small and, as it turned out, a 
tricky site for the number of build- 
ings necessary to accommodate the 
required number of units in the 
one-story structures preferred for 
elderly tenants. 

The Needham project was open- 
ed for occupancy last June. It is 
made up of 32 units, all of a size 
large enough to permit double oc- 
cupancy (450 square feet). The 
units are in eight similar buildings, 
four of which, in addition to the 
four units that each of the struc- 
tures has in common, contain com- 
munity utility rooms and laundry 
facilities. 

Site for the project caused trou- 
ble from the beginning, not only 
because it was small (1.4 acres, or 
about half the size of the Fitchburg 
site) but, also, because it was made 
up of swampy woodland. As a re- 
sult, first job was to fill in the 
swampland and clear away trees 
wherever necessary. Special care was 
taken, however, to save mature, 
healthy trees where this was pos- 
sible. 

The size of the site meant that 


the buildings would have to be 
closely spaced. Despite this fact, the 
architect wanted to insure a maxi 
mum amount of privacy for the ten 
ants and, at the same time, he want- 
ed to give the project a “sociable, 
residential character.” 

In order to achieve these goals, 
buildings were arranged on the site 
in an interlocking pattern (see site 
plan), with four structures parallel 
to the street and four perpendicular 
to it. Result is that the outlook 
from each unit is toward the end, 
rather than the face, of the nearest 
neighboring building . . . an ar- 
rangement that avoids the problem 
of neighbors with a clear view 
through one another’s windows and 
that, in other ways, contributes to 
the feeling of privacy. Further, 
helping to give each apartment its 
own separate identity is the use of 
rectangular-section posts to carry 
roof overhang. Two courts, with 
outdoor sitting areas and carefully 
worked out views (either to the 
street or the surrounding woods) 
contribute to the over-all attractive- 
ness of the project. 

Cost of the project, including the 
special site work that was neces- 
sary, came to about $8900 per unit. 
















Project: Le Moyne Gardens, 
constructed by the 
Inkster, Michigan housing commission 





Architect: OTIS WINN, Detroit 


Inkster Project Has Look and Living of Suburbs 


In turning in a wartime uniform 
(a locally-owned development of 
timeworn temporaries) for civies 
(a new low-rent housing project), 
the Inkster, Michigan housing com- 
mission decided that the style that 
would best suit the community was 
one that smacked more of suburb 
than subsidy. The result: Le Moyne 
Gardens, a 200-unit project dedi- 
cated last fall, which is said to have 
(1) inspired its tenants to better 
living habits; (2) won new friends 
for public housing in the commun- 
ity; and (3) helped local officials to 
expedite the community's over-all 
urban renewal program. 

Among the aims of the housing 
commission and the architect, Otis 
Winn & Company of Detroit, in 
working out plans for Le Moyne 
Gardens, was to construct a project 
that would blend in with the rest of 
the community (made up largely 
of single-family homes). Further, 
they wanted to build the best proj- 
ect possible within the limitations 
of the low-rent program. Says Arch- 
itect Winn: “It was our hope that 
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this project would help to overcome 
the often expressed fear that attrac- 
tive [public housing] generates op- 
position to the program from peo- 
ple who are not eligible to live in 
it.” And evidence is that this-hope 
has been realized: when a proposal 
for another project was advanced 
recently, it was approved without 
opposition of any kind .. . a fact at- 
tributed to local pride in Le Moyne 
Gardens. 

Le Moyne Gardens has an aura 
of suburbia that comes, primarily, 
from the kind of buildings used— 
two-story structures, with a large 
percentage (more than 50 per cent) 
containing units for only one or 
two families (none house more 
than four families)—and the way 
the buildings are laid out on the 
site—stretched out along either side 
of the streets, rather than in defini- 
tively outlined clusters of face-to- 
face buildings, as is often the case 
in low-rent housing. But there are 
many other touches that also con- 
tribute to the over-all effect: the 
tenant-kept garden areas; the gener- 





ous yard space between structures; 
the paved terraces running the 
width of all buildings; the ranch- 
stone veneer on the structures; and 
many family-living type features, all 
of which were provided well within 
the allowed budget. 

The project was constructed at a 
total cost of around 2.4 million dol- 
lars (figure includes dwelling units; 
management, maintenance, and 
community buildings; site and land 
development costs)—a full 15 per 
cent, or $395,969, under the con- 
struction budget. Average cost for 
dwelling units alone came to about 
$8767. 

Included in the project are a 
wide range of unit sizes, a fact that 
makes it possible to include among 
tenants a broad cross section of 
family types. Le Moyne Gardens 
has 24 one-bedroom units; 68 two- 
bedroom units; 74 three-bedroom 
units; 24 four-bedroom units; and 
ten five-bedroom units. The four 
and five-bedroom units have such 
special big-family features as extra 
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Layout of a typical four-bedroom unit, showing extra toilet on first floor and divided bath-toilet on second 


toilet facilities on the first floor and 
two-compartment baths and toilets 
on the second floor. 

Construction of dwelling struc- 
tures is of wood frame, with ranch- 
stone veneer used on the first story 
and glazed asbestos siding shingles 
on the second. The buildings have 
20-year, five-ply builtup felt, as- 
phalt, and slag roofing; 16-ounce 
copper gutters, conductors, and 
flashing; concrete footings, founda- 
tions, and first-floor slab, with per- 
imeter insulation. Inside walls and 
ceilings are of plaster, while con- 
crete floor slabs and the second- 
floor bathroom floors are covered 
with asphalt and greaseproof tile, 
with rubber base. 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned, the project has such features 
as: sink-type garbage disposal units 
in each dwelling; sunken outdoor 
rubbish cans; self-storing storm- 
screen windows; individual gas-fired 
forced warm air heating, with first 
stories of all structures having 
underfloor perimeter heating ducts. 
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The management-maintenance building in the Inkster project 
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Project has more of suburb than subsidy about it 





























































ART, NOT FOR ART'S SAKE... 
BUT FOR THE SAKE OF PEOPLE 


The rich heritage of art that brings beauty into the daily lives of 
citydwellers in many European cities, in contrast to the museum- 
type role of art in America, led a wag to remark recently: 
“America can afford everything but beauty.” But from here and 
there across the nation, the JOURNAL has evidence of moves to 
bring art out into the open and into the life of the man-on-the- 
street. Some samples follow. 


Art in public buildings: Taking a lead from the local redevelopment 
agency—which already had initiated a policy of setting aside an 
“ornament allowance” for each of its projects (see January 1959 
JOURNAL, page 13)—the city of Philadelphia in January became 
the first in the nation to authorize setting aside | per cent of 
the construction cost of buildings financed with public funds for 
works of art of various kinds. 


Art in public housing: “We believe that the residents and their 
neighbors will enjoy the beauty and color, the excitement and 
contrast the arts can give to the often severe appearance of 
modern architecture.” That was the explanation given by Ira 
S. Robbins, vice-chairman of the New York City Housing 
Authority, for a program launched early this month to bring 
art into all public housing projects. Announcement came at a 
fitting time: a meeting sponsored by the Henry Street Settlement, 
feature of which was the unveiling of a prize-winning mosaic 
mural at the community center of the La Guardia Homes low- 
rent project (see December 1958 JOURNAL, cover and page 387). 
The authority, the first in the country to launch so broad an 
“aesthetics program,” has set up an advisory council on the arts, 
chaired by American Federation of the Arts President Roy R. 
Neuberger, which is to explore the possibility of getting sculpture, 
paintings, murals, and other such adornments for its buildings 
through contributions, foundation grants, and other means. (In 
Europe, several countries put aside a percentage of construction 
costs to provide art in public housing.) 


Art in the shopping center: “I am . . . by necessity an assiduous 
shopper for a family of five people, with the . . . need for [a] 
sudden lift of heart .. . A green bronze can meet people as no 
tree can...” 


The comments above accompanied a donation to a fund to pro- 
vide sculpture for a new shopping center that is part of the big- 
scale urban renewal taking place in Chicago’s Hyde Park area. 
The fund-raising campaign is being sponsored by the Hyde Park 
Herald, the neighborhood newspaper. 


Art for the elderly: Artists have become part of the broad com- 
munity interest that from the beginning has marked the develop- 
ment of the San Antonio Housing Authority’s program of hous- 
ing for the aged, with the result that the city’s 185-unit Golden 
Age Center (see October 1958 JourNAL, page 325) is all decked 
out in a stunning array of mosaics, sculpture, pools, fountains, 
murals, and other works of art. The picturebook effect was made 
possible by contributions of money, time, and talent by artists, 
businessmen, ordinary citizens, and even teenagers, who helped 
the artists piece together some of the mosaics. 












Project: J. Edgar Hammond Terrace 
under construction by the 
Las Vegas, Nevada housing authorit, 


Architects: ZICK & SHARP, Las Vec 


Las Vegas Builds Nc 


On the rise in Las Vegas is a 
project for the elderly that is being 
financed without benefit of federal 
or state money. Funds for the proj- 
ect have come entirely from residual 
receipts of some relinquished Lan- 
ham Act housing (164 wartime 
temps)...a fact that is permitting 
the local housing authority to pro- 
vide plenty of extras for the low- 
income oldsters who will tenant the 
development. 

The project got under way late 
last fall, when a contract was ex- 
ecuted with J. A. Tiberti Construc- 
tion Company for the first 20 units 
in what it is hoped will eventually 
be expanded into a much larger 
project. Cost of the first 20 units 
and accompanying facilities, to- 
gether with all site and street work, 
is $263,000. The local authority 
expects eventually to wash out the 
cost, with the project to run on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

Though the project will not be 
ready for occupancy until June, 
Authority Executive Director Her- 
bert Gerson reports that the de- 
velopment could be filled many 
times over from applications al- 
ready on file. There are many com- 
pelling reasons for the popularity 
of the project with Las Vegas’ senior 
citizens: the rent—about $40 per 
month, including utilities; the site— 
it is within walking distance of the- 
atres, stores, and places of worship; { 
the special safety devices that have 
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been planned with the elderly in 
mind; the many extras the auchor- 
ity is able to supply because it is 
building the project with its own 
money. 

One of the big features of the 
project will be a community build- 
ing, in which the old folks can con- 
gregate to work on hobbies, to par- 
ticipate in recreational activities, 
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to enjoy parties, or simply to get in 
a little “neighboring.” The build- 
ing will have a fireplace and, as a 
means for supplying refreshments 
for big events, a_ fully-equipped 
kitchen. It is anticipated that local 
civic organizations will participate 
in the operation of facilities. 

On-our-own-hook financing is also 
permitting the authority to include 
in the project a number of extras 
of a sort that are rare in low-rent 
housing and not usually found even 
in higher-priced housing. Some 
samples: air conditioning for all 
units; infra-ray heating in bath- 
room ceilings; underground utility 
lines; a garden plot for each unit 
as well as shrubbery and planters 
suitable for tenant maintenance. 

Structures in the project are be- 
ing built of frame construction, 
with exteriors in brick veneer and 
dry-wall interiors. Floors will be of 
wood, covered with rubber vinyl 
tile, and all walls and ceilings are 
to be insulated. Each building will 
house four units and a central laun- 
dry room equipped with an electric 
washer and dryer. 

Units in the project will have 
around 436 feet of livable space. 
Electric ranges and_ refrigerators 
will be supplied and, in addition, 
units will have such safety features 
as ramps at all entranceways; buz- 
zer-type emergency-call systems that, 
when operated from within the 
units, flick on outside signal lights; 
combination low corner tubs and 
showers, with hand bars. 

To be eligible to live in the proj- 
ect, men must be at least 65 years 
old; single ladies of 62 years or 
older will be admitted. Maximum 
income limits for admission are 
$2560 for a single person and $3200 
for a couple. 
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MIAMI HOUSING FOR ELDERLY 
ENJOYS COMMUNITYWIDE SUPPORT 


Pictured above is a model of a 64-unit low-rent project for the 
elderly that the Miami housing authority plans to put under 
construction early this year. It will be the first project exclu- 
sively for senior citizens to rise in the southeastern region. The 
project has figured as part of a citywide campaign to find solu- 
tions for the many problems of the aged and, says Haley Sofge, 
housing authority executive director. “It certainly has been 
rewarding to work so closely with the community in [our] first 
project for the elderly.” 


The model shown above was on display last year for a three-day 
meeting sponsored by the welfare planning council to tie in 
with Miami hearings of the subcommittee on the problems of 
aging of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
(see July-August 1959 JouRNAL, page 229). The welfare coun- 
cil’s meeting—it was aimed, among other things, at providing 
citizens with an opportunity for making recommendations in the 
interest of the elderly and to prepare reports for presentation at 
the Senate hearings—drew an attendance of almost 1000. Sepa 
rate sections of the “workshop-type” meeting went into questions 
of employment; housing (chaired by Martin Fine, vice-chairman 
of the housing authority) ; income maintenance; nursing homes; 
recreation and group work; social services; and health. Result 
was that reports turned over to the subcommittee chairman, 
Pat McNamara (D), Michigan, when he came to town, repre 
sented some of the best thinking culled from ideas offered by 
a broad cross section of the community. Senator McNamara 
praised the reports and he praised the housing authority's pro- 
posal for a project for the elderly (in fact, he was so impressed 
with the project model that he asked for a full report on the 
project for the record) . 
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Pictured above is an over-all view of Raleigh’s new 300-unit Walnut Terrace project 


Project: Walnut Terrace, constructed by 
the Raleigh, North Carolina housing authority 


Architects: F. CARTER WILLIAMS and 
WILLIAM HENLEY DEITRICK, both of Raleigh 


Careful Planning Pays off for Walnut Terrace 


“Magic ...money...men... 
materials. . . A little of some, a lot 
of the others seem to have been 
woven into a magic spell cast over 
what was at one time one of Ra- 
leigh’s most depressing residential 
areas... 

That was The Raleigh (North 
Carolina) Times’ reaction to Wal- 
nut Terrace, a 3.8 million dollar, 
300-unit low-rent project that was 
opened for occupancy last Septem- 
ber. Continued The Times: “The 
modern, gleaming rows of brick 
structures on the 27-acre site back 
of Memorial Auditorium represent 
one of Raleigh’s most amazing face- 
lifting achievements:—thanks to the 
Raleigh Housing Authority.” 

Walnut Terrace does represent a 
dramatic achievement for Raleigh 
and one that has engendered a lot 
of local pride (Mayor W. G. Enloe, 
for example, told local newspapers 
he was disappointed that the city 
didn’t have a chance to show off the 
project to Nikita Khruschev last 
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fall when he was 
United States). 

But what has made Walnut Ter- 
race so special is not so much magic, 
as The Times suggested, as it was 
method—method in the planning 
and execution of the project. 

The careful, methodical ap- 
proach to developing the project 
was evident from the very begin- 
ning, when, after enactment of the 
1955 housing act, the local author- 
ity got word from the Public Hous- 
ing Administration that it could 
proceed with the planning and de- 
velopment of a 300-unit project. At 
that time a special committee was 
set up to consider sites and the 
committee’s careful study paid off 
when, in February 1956, the site 
selected won unanimous endorse- 
ment from authority commissioners 
and from the city plan commission. 


The Site 
It is the transfermation that has 
taken place on the site on which 
the project is located that apparent- 


touring the 


ly has most impressed local citizens, 
newspapers, and radio people. 

The 27-acre site once harbored 
173 crumbling shacks, such as the 
one pictured on page 68; dirty old 
outhouses; insanitary community 
wells; and other relics of a primi- 
tive existence. Also on the pre- 
public housing site: four shabby 
stores and two old buildings that 
were being used as churches. Today 
the debris-strewn tangle of back 
yards has been transformed into 
neat patches of lawn; the old priv. 
ies and wells are gone; and the sag- 
ging shacks have been replaced 
with modern accommodations for 
300 families in 38 handsome two- 
story brick buildings. 

While the fact that the site was 
once the most uniformly substand- 
ard area of its size in Raleigh 
played a big part in its selection for 
the project location, there were 
other significant factors too: the 
site is convenient to the central 
business district; it is just nine 
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blocks from the capitol; and it is 
directly across the street from a 
junior high school. The employ- 
ment opportunities available in the 
business district and its environs; 
the desire to rid the capitol area of 
its nearby slums; and the conveni- 
ence of schools and shopping facili- 
ties all helped to make the site a de- 
sirable location for low-rent hous- 
ing. 
Acquisition, Relocation 

In the land acquisition and relo- 
cation phase of project develop- 
ment, it was what has been de- 
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scribed as a “careful, patient, sym- 
pathetic, and sensible” — 
that paid off. The result: the local 
authority achieved what is thought 
to be a record for the southeastern 
region—acquisition of 100 per cent 
of the site without having to initi- 
ate a single condemnation suit or 
eviction proceeding. The record 
was considered particularly notable 
in view of the fact that homeowner 
site-occupants had organized to op 
pose the project when it was first 
proposed. 

A total of 174 owner and renter 
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Above: Floor plans of a 
typical two-story unit for 

big families. On the first 
floor—one bedroom, a 

half bath, and living and 
dining facilities; on the 
second floor—four bedrooms 
and a full bath; on both 
floors—a lot of storage space 
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Above: Mayor Enloe and 

the authority vice-chairman, 

Gary M. Underhill, compare 

the “before” and the “after” 

of the Walnut Terrace site. 

Below: Opening of Walnut Terrace, 
celebrated last September, 

got good radio, TV, and 

press coverage. Authority 
commissioners are pictured on 

the occasion receiving a 

master key from Wiley Thompson, 
the contractor (right). 

Commissioners shown are 

Mrs. M. F. Browne, R. B. Broughton, 
E. G. Cothran, and L. L. Vaughan. 


families had to be relocated from 
the area to make way for the proj- 
ect. Some of those who were eligible 
were placed in other of the author- 
ity’s projects; a number of others 
who could qualify for low-rent 
housing were temporarily placed 
elsewhere in the the community to 
await completion of Walnut Ter- 
race and eventual re-relocation 
there. Report is that when the new 
project was ready, some of the origi- 
nal site families moved into units 
just yards away from where their 
old shacks had stood. 


Filling Needs 

From the standpoint of the kind 
of housing provided, also, there are 
evidences of careful planning. . . 
planning geared to the needs of the 
community. 

In the first place, the project is 
helping to fill the great gap in the 
supply of good housing needed for 
low-income Negroes (units in Wal- 
nut Terrace are renting for as low 





as $20 a month including utilities). 
Before the project had been open a 
month, the authority had received 
more than 700 applications and the 
requests have continued to pour in. 

Further, the project represents 
the authority’s first effort to house 
the really big families. Walnut Ter- 
race has some four- and _ five-bed- 
room units and experience has 
shown that there exists a demand 
for apartments of this size. Pictured 
on page 67 is the layout of a typical 
five-bedroom unit, with the kitchen- 
dining room, living room, one bed- 
room, a half-bath, and various stor- 
age areas on the first floor and, on 
the second floor, four bedrooms, a 
full bath, and more storage space. 

And Walnut Terrace also repre- 
sents the first time the authority has 
constructed units designed especial- 
ly for the elderly (see unit floor 
plan). While in its two other proj- 
ects the authority does have one- 
bedroom units, these apartments 
are of the up-and-downstairs vari- 


A slum shack typical of those removed from the project site 
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ety; 19 Walnut Lerrace, each one- 
bedroom unit is all on one floor 
and, though some of the units are 
on the second floor, elderly folks 
with heart conditions or other phys- 
ical handicaps are given first crack 
at the ground-floor accommoda- 
tions. All of the units for the elder- 
ly are concentrated at one end of 
the project, an arrangement that, in 
effect, gives the elderly families 
their own quiet neighborhood and 
yet that, at the same time, permits 
them to mix in with younger peo- 
ple when they choose. Says Inez B. 
Jones, executive director of the au- 
thority: “This was very nice plan- 
ning, we think.” 

In addition to the 300 living ac- 
commodations, the project has a 
community building, in which are 
housed the management offices, a 
library, recreational facilities, and 
a nursery school. 


Other Features 

Responsible for translating what 
the housing authority wanted and 
what the community needed into 
blueprints for Walnut Terrace were 
two local architects, F. Carter Wil- 
liams and William Henley Deitrick. 
How well they understood what 
was required is evident, for exam- 
ple, in the generous amount of stor- 
age space, particularly in the large- 
family units but, also, in the small- 
er units (see floor plans). It is also 
evident in the way they used the 
site, with buildings ringing the 27- 
acre area in a way that creates in- 
terior courts providing safe out- 
door play areas for kids and a feel- 
ing of openness for the entire proj- 
ect. 

The designers also added a few 
architectural “eye-appeal” touches 
to the buildings. Some samples: 
decorative panel sections under the 
windows on the exterior of the 
buildings; gently sloped roofs done 
up in shingles in a variety of muted 
colors (coral, pastel grey, slatetone, 
charcoal). 

As to construction features, the 
buildings in the project are of cav- 
ity wall construction with interior 
walls and ceilings of plaster. Floors 
are of metal bar joist with a con- 
crete base that is covered with resili- 
ent tile. 

Plumbing fixtures for the project 
were supplied by the Kohler Com- 
pany; screens and windows, by 
Southern GF Company of Atlanta; 
heating plants, by National and 
Peerless; automatic controls, by 
Barber Colman; and radiators, by 
Warren Webster. 
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Walhalla project has many aluminum features 


S. C. REGIONAL AUTHORITY LEARNS 
FROM EXPERIENCE HOW TO CUT COSTS 

South Carolina Regional Housing Authority No. 1—its head- 
quarters are at Laurens—operates 54 low-rent projects in 27 towns 
located in 18 different counties . . . with a staff of 11. The au- 
thority says it gets the job done with this number of employees 
because it has been applying lessons learned from experience to 
make its projects not only good to look at, but easier and less 
expensive to maintain. Two samples of the way the authority has 
profited from experience follow. 


Aluminum versus wood. First 44 of the authority's projects went 
under occupancy in 1952. As it turned out, 24 of these projects— 
all 24 were designed by James M. Hunt of Elberton, Georgia 
were trimmed with aluminum; on the rest, conventional wood 
trim was used. The situation presented the conditions necessary 
for testing the comparative costs and advantages of wood and 
aluminum. What the test proved, according to John Thompson, 
Jr., assistant director of the authority: “that initial costs [for 
aluminum] are not greater than for conventional trim [better 
grade plus required paint finish] and maintenance costs cannot 
even be compared.” Says he: “The aluminum trim still presents a 
crisp, new appearance and we have not spent one cent on main- 
tenance on this material. In comparison, the wood trim has been 
repainted twice and we have had to replace several pieces due to 
severe cracking and splitting.” On the basis of what was learned 
from experience, the authority has been finding bigger and bette: 
uses for aluminum on its newer projects: in addition to trim, 
aluminum has been used for such things as windows, screen doors, 
TV antenna brackets, vents. 


Utility-system maintenance—In its newer projects, the authority 
has initiated a policy that has eliminated the hide-and-seek game 
that consumed so much time in servicing utility systems in older 
developments. What the authority has done is this: constructed 
a “utility chase” between each duplex—an area where utility lines 
are easy to get at and that is large enough to accommodate the 
men who must work on them. The setup eliminates the possi- 
bility of having to remove concrete floor slabs to get at the lines 
and, according to Mr. Thompson, has saved the authority many 
man-hours by obviating the searcn for utility-line locations. 
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DONALD C. BOLLES, assistant to the chairman 
of the New York City Housing Authority, 


tells about NYCHA's 1959 crop 


of design and construction ideas and 
how they are to be applied in the year ahead. 


NYCHA Had Big Year in 1959 for Design, Construction 


The year 1959 was noteworthy 
for two important trends in public 
housing design in New York City: 
(1) an increase in amenities and 
conveniences for tenants and (2) a 
constant effort to break away trom 
stereotyped formulae in planning. 

The decision to try to avoid the 
institutionalized exteriors that have 
long characterized public housing 
followed on the heels of the re- 
organization of the authority in 
1958 and the subsequent appoint- 
ment of Major General Edward J. 
McGrew, Jr. as head of the authori- 
ty’s department of design. Under 
his direction, the designing force is 
preparing the groundwork for 20 
new housing developments in 1960. 
This record number will include 
so-called vest pocket projects as well 
as large-scale developments. 

General McGrew has had previous 
experience managing expansion of 
plant facilities for military produc- 
tion. He was formerly commission- 
er of public works for New York 
City and chairman of the state 
building code commission. 

“A new trend in public housing 
design is emerging in this city,” 
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Architects’ rendering of Stapleton project 


General McGrew said. “It will be 
markedly different from the past, 
more attractive to the eye, and will 
provide additional comfort and 
convenience to the residents.” 

Many of the new projects on 
which construction will begin in 
1960 will not only be different from 
the typical public housing develop- 
ments now located in various sec- 
tions of the city but will be strik- 
ingly different from each other. 
Others will retain the character- 
istic appearance of standard public 
housing because plans were too far 
advanced to be amended. 

Galleries 

Stapleton Houses, in Staten 
Island, will feature an exterior gal- 
lery that will serve as a public hall 
for access to all apartments. The 
gallery will provide through venti- 
lation without sacrifice of area. In 
pleasant weather, the gallery will 
afford mothers an opportunity to 
watch their children play in safety 
and will permit tenants to have a 
social life there. 

High, Low Buildings Combined 

West Brighton Houses, also on 





Staten Island, will present an in- 
teresting admixture of two-story 
garden type houses and eight-story 
elevator apartments in one housing 
development. In this manner, the 
suburban character of Staten Island 
is being maintained in a low-rent 
project. 
Covered Loggias 

Robert Fulton Houses, in the 
Chelsea section of Manhattan, will 
consist of eight seven-story build- 
ings and three 25-story structures. 
The seven-story buildings will have 
covered loggias at street level lead- 
ing to enclosed garden areas inside 
the quadrangles formed by the 
buildings. 

Garden Apartments 

Breaking entirely away from the 
high building pattern of New York, 
a new development for 500 families 
in the Boston Road-Secor Avenue 
area of the northeast Bronx will 
consist largely of attractive two- 
and three-story garden apartment 
buildings designed to blend with 
the surrounding community of pri- 
vate homes. 


“Vest Pocket” Apartments 

The past year also saw the first 
steps taken in a new type of pub- 
lic housing development program, 
the vest pocket project, which con- 
sists of one or two buildings. In 
this way, a slum pocket in the midst 
of good housing can be eliminated. 
The still valuable private hous- 
ing is preserved, the deteriorating 
slum is wiped out, there is no 
serious relocation problem, and 
good community and _neighbor- 
hood characteristics are kept alive. 

However, the vest pocket project 
costs more to construct per apart- 
ment than a large-scale develop- 
ment and operation and mainten- 
ance costs likewise are higher per 
apartment. Since there is almost as 
much basic work involved in pre- 
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paring plans and specifications for 
a development with 125 apartments 
as there is in one many times larger, 
it is obvious that the department 
of design’s task of reviewing the 
plans prepared by the various arch- 
itectural firms will be a heavy one. 
“Senior Citizen” Housing 

The housing authority is taking 
an increasing interest in housing 
senior citizens of our city. Gaylord 
White Houses, soon to be started 
on the upper east side of Manhat- 
tan, will be entirely devoted to 
senior citizens. With its 250 apart- 
ments designed and built for that 
type of tenancy. 

Most of the developments in the 
planning stage will have a larger 
percentage of units reserved for the 
aging. Special provision will also 
be made in collateral facilities, 
such as community centers. 

Play Space 

The authority has undertaken a 
more extensive program of play 
centers and play spaces in new 
projects. Formerly these play spaces 
were designed on the basis of ap- 
proximately 25 square feet per 
apartment. This figure has been 
about doubled in new project plan- 
ning. 

Improved Equipment 

Other improvements adopted in 

the year 1959 included— 


Elevators: All new developments 
will have faster and more elevators, 
of the same type as are now in- 
stalled in private apartment houses. 
Some older public housing projects 
are equipped with elevators stop- 
ping on alternate floors: a system 
that has proved slow and inade- 
quate for the heavy traffic of high- 
rise structures. 


Showers: All apartments in new 
subsidized housing will have com- 
bination showers and _ bathtubs. 
Hitherto, low-rent apartments had 
only bathtubs. Tenants frequently 
installed makeshift contraptions for 
showers, causing wet walls and leak- 
age, frequently resulting in serious 
maintenance problems. The extra 
cost of the showers runs about $125 
an installation. 


Closets: Another move for more 
convenience was the decision to 
place doors on all closets in all new 
apartments. The cost of this change 
amounts to about $100 an apart- 
ment. 


Private Balconies: The authority 
will provide private balconies in 
Simkhovitch, Van Buren, and 
(Continued column one, page 84) 
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Winner of an “Award of Merit” in the American Institute of 
Architects’ 1960 design competition was the Clemens Homes low 
rent project, executed by Meathe, Kessler and Associates, Inc. olf 
Grosse Point Park, Michigan for the Mount Clemens housing 
commission. The project is made up of 100 dwelling units scat 
tered on seven sites in a deteriorating neighborhood of the com 
munity. Because of the scattered-site plan, no building in the 
project contains more than four dwelling units. Unit sizes range 
all the way from one to five bedrooms. 


Another winner in the AIA competition (see above) was Capitol 
Park Apartments, pictured below, first building to rise in 
Washington, D.C.’s gigantic Southwest redevelopment area. De- 
signed by Satterlee & Smith of Washington for sponsors Roget 
Stevens and James Scheuer, the eight-story building has 402 units, 
ranging from small efficiencies to two-bedroom apartments, many 
with a view overlooking the Capitol dome. Said The Evening 
Star when the structure was opened last March: “It is a beautiful 
building, inside and out, and it should presage quite a new, 
and long-deserved approach to the art of building. . .” 
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Reynolds “House of Ease” 


Building Industry Experiments 


The “experimental” or = “re- 
search” house is emerging as a big 
hope for better things in housing. 
Sponsored by building industry 
suppliers, by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, and even 
by individual builders, test houses 
are being used to try out new ma- 
terials, new uses for old materials, 
new construction techniques, and, 
in fact, all kinds of new ideas, with 
the result, possibly, that better 
looking, longer lasting, and less ex- 
pensive housing may reach the 
market. 


“House of Ease:” Some of the 
test-house programs have already 
yielded new-look and new-living 
housing, as for example, Reynolds 
Metals Company’s “House of Ease” 
program. In 1959, the program got 
out of the experimental stage and 
began to have impact on the 
market: about 1000 homes were 
put on the “prestige” market 
($18,000 to $55,000) by “House of 
Ease” builders. This year the 
Reynolds Company hopes to make 
the breakthrough into the vast 
lower-priced market (starting at 
around $10,000) and _ predictions 
are that by 1970 more than a 
illion aluminum-generous homes 
will be on the market at all price 
levels. 

The “House of Ease” program 
was, of course, designed primarily 


Original “Ferro House” 


to stimulate aluminum sales. But 
out of it, the company says, have 
also come good things for the 
American homebuyer: the houses 
bring together up to 35 aluminum 
building products—for example, 
siding, windows, gutters, down- 
spouts, roof shingles, insulation, 
shutters, hardware, thresholds — 
which, the company says, will not 
rust or rot and which, since the 
three costly “R’s” of upkeep—re- 
painting, repair, and replacement 
—are minimized, can save a home- 
buyer up to $6000 over a 30-year 
period. Further, says the company, 
aluminum helps keep homes cooler 
in the summer and warmer in the 
winter. 


NAHB Research Houses: NAHB’s 
“Research House” program has 
been testing ground for a pack of 
housebuilding ideas. In collabora- 
tion with many of the big manu- 
facturers of products for the home, 
NAHB, through its Research In- 
stitute, has been putting up test 
houses, such as those pictured on 
this page, in various spots across the 
country. Some samples of the kind 
of things tested: 

-the plumbing system was the 
big feature of a house built in 1958 
in Knoxville—the house was said 
to be the first in America with 
all-plastic plumbing (including the 
hot-water system). Reason for the 


“Tustron House” 


with New Ideas 


emphasis on plastic for plumbing: 
initial savings in material costs and 
the additional savings said to be 
possible because of simplified in- 
stallation. Says Carlon Products 
Corporation of Aurora, Ohio, sup- 
plier of the materials for the re- 
search house plumbing system: 
“The street-to-house water line is a 
continuous length of plastic pipe, 
eliminating necessity for time-con- 
suming joints [and] interior plumb- 
ing connections were quickly made 
with simple solvent welds. . .” 

—another 1958 house (at South 
Bend) and NAHB’s 1959 house (at 
East Lansing) featured a new panel- 
type construction, with wall sur- 
faces molded to a structural in- 
sulating core of expandable poly- 
styrene foam (Dylite, produced by 
Koppers Company, Inc.). Claims 
made for the construction: big re- 
ductions in the time needed to 
build a house; exceptional load- 
bearing capacity; a versatility that 
gives the designer enough freedom 
to create even moderate-priced 
homes of distinction; insulating 
qualities that can save on the 
owner’s utility bills. 


Ferro House: Ground was broken 
in September for a research house 
sponsored in Northfield Center, 
Ohio by Ferro Corporation of 
Cleveland, the world’s biggest pro- 
ducer of porcelain enamel frit, and 


NAHB “Research Houses” provide opportunity for testing many ideas 
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such other large corporations as 
U. S. Steel, General Electric, Ameri- 
can-Standard. Primary aim of the 
experiment is to bring porcelain 
enamel into its own as a material 
for use on exterior walls in resi- 
dential construction. 

The new Ferro house—it was de- 
signed by Carl Koch—actually is 
a step in an evolutionary process 
that started back in 1932, with 
Ferro’s construction of the world’s 
first porcelain-on-steel house (the 
house still is said to be in excellent 
condition—see picture on page 72) 
and that continued on with the 
Lustron porcelain-enameled steel 
factory-built house, which faded 
out of the picture in 1950. While 
the new Ferro house will represent 
a radical departure from its fore- 
bears, it will, according to its spon- 
ors, “follow their lead in the search 
for designs that will lend them- 
selves to the _ high-production, 
low-unit cost techniques of modern 
industry, without sacrificing  in- 
dividual variety.” 


Concrete Block House: Builder 
John D. Toland of the Little Rock 
area—an area, like most, where the 
Federal Housing Administration 
would never before okey concrete- 
block construction for mortgage in- 
surance—has proved to the satis- 
faction of the federal insuring 
agency that concrete block can be 
used in a way that gives it even 
higher insulation value than stan- 
dard construction and that, in 
addition, is cheaper by 15 or 20 per 
cent than, for example, a_ brick 
veneer house. 

Comparing notes with other 
builders and research undertaken 
by such organizations as the Port- 
land Cement Association served as 
the basis for Builder Toland’s con- 
struction methods. How it works: 
concrete blocks are stacked, instead 
of staggered, and steel is placed in 
every other course to prevent the 
cracking and separating that is 
usually associated with this kind of 
construction. 


Koch-designed ‘Ferro House” 















































BUFFALO: WHAT IT TAKES TO CHANGE 





LOW-RENT TO MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


Around $500,000 shifting 
walls to change room and unit di- 
mensions . . . new landscaping. . . 
a few extras like shopping facili- 
ties, sundecks, and solariums—that, 
in general, is what the Buffalo hous- 
ing authority says it will take to 
transform the eight-year-old Dante 
Place low-rent project into a smart 
address for small middle-income 
fanulies and retired or business 
couples. The project—to be turned 
over to private operation by a 
leasehold cooperative—will be re- 
styled “Marine Drive Apartments.” 

Conversion plans for the 616-unit 
state-aided low-rent project were 
announced last November, when 
State Housing Commissioner James 
W. Gaynor gave official approval to 
the idea. Said Commissioner Gaynor 
in announcing the action: “The 
change in character of the project 
will provide the most effective long- 
term use of the property. The pro}- 
ect is located on the waterfront, 
near the business section, and in an 
area designated by the Buffalo 
Board of Redevelopment for mid- 
dle-income housing. Its change to 
middle-income status will act as a 
stimulus to the entire waterfront 
redevelopment project [see January 
Journal, page 25}].” 

The local housing authority 
launched the conversion plan after 
an intensive study of the city’s 
housing picture. What was learned 
from these studies: that the big 
need in the city is for middle-in- 
come housing, particularly housing 
located where it could best serve 
those working in the downtown 
area. Though it had been run suc- 
cessfully as a low-rent project, from 
the standpoint of the financial and 
occupancy record, Dante Place, with 
its 12-story elevator buildings and 
near-downtown location, probably 
did not offer the best kind of setup 
for the families with school-age 
youngsters who make up a large 
proportion of low-rent housing 
population. Further, the redevel- 
opment plans for the area, the de- 
sire to test out co-ops as a means for 
meeting the middle-income hous- 
ing need, the current availability of 
public housing for the transfer of 
Dante Place families (a situation 
brought about by the recent open- 
ing of the Talbert Mall project)— 
all of these figured in the authori- 
ty’s decision to propose rental of 
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the project to a limited-dividend 
corporation that would run the op- 
eration until tenant-cooperators 
have sufficient experience. 

The authority believes that the 
conversion will attract as tenants 
those kinds of households that like 
downtown apartment living: “re 
tired persons, business personnel, 
single businesswomen, and profes 
sional personnel of hospitals and 
institutions. Families would be com 
paratively small,” the authority 
says, since “a downtown apartment 
location is not attractive to large 
families...” 

However, unit sizes will not nec 
essarily be geared to size of families, 
as was the case in low-rent opera 
tion of the development. Instead, 
the housing authority feels the 
units should be as large as tenants 
want and can pay for. “For exam- 
ple,” says the authority, “a single 
professional woman might want 
two-bedrooms, using the extra bed- 
room as a guest room. A business 
man or hospital intern might like 
to use a third or fourth bedroom 
as a study or a playroom for chil 
dren.” Further, as proposed, space 
changes in the units could be made 
in accordance with the wishes olf 
tenant-cooperators—for example, a 
livingroom could be enlarged, by 
making a bedroom smaller. 

Other changes the authority sug 
gests to make the development suit- 
able for the proposed use: creating 
a kind of “island” by using land- 
scaping and attractive fencing as a 
buffer between nearby roadways; 
capitalizing on the lakefront loca- 
tion by creating summertime recre 
ation areas on the rooftops and by 
building solarium-type rooms there; 
installing groundfloor shop facili- 
ties in a few of the buildings. 

A small downpayment (about 
$75-$250) will be required of occu- 
pant-cooperators and the rent sched- 
ule is to be fixed at about $67 to 
$116. Income limits for admission 
will follow state law: six times the 
rent. The maximum annual in- 
comes for admission will range from 
$5900, for the smallest apartments, 
to $8800, for the largest. The hous- 
ing authority, which retains title to 
the development and responsibility 
for the debt service required by the 
old loan and subsidy contract with 
the state, will get semi-annual pay- 
ments from the cooperative. 
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My assignment is to speak for the 
maintenance man—to express his 
views with respect to a proper 
urban environment for American 
families—and to address his views 
primarily to the architect. 

First of all, two personal opin- 
ions about these two characters: 
(1) the maintenance man probably 
has a more intimate knowledge of 
how people live within their physi- 
cal surroundings than anyone else 
in the housing business; (2) the 
architect cannot possibly be held 
responsible for all the shortcomings 
that may be alleged for any large- 
scale urban development: in fact, 
the only professional man I know 
of who can satisfy his client with a 
single service is the undertaker. 

Several British planners have 
been extremely critical of some of 
our current attempts to create de- 
sirable urban environment by “na- 
tionally subsidized but erratic 
bursts of urban renewal on patterns 
that increase or at best sustain an 
unhealthy degree of city concentra- 
tion.” And another critic, in sum- 
ming up the motives of the would- 
be city improvers or urbanists: 
“The city fathers do it for prestige, 
the city engineers to make cars 
travel faster, and the architects be- 
cause they like to erect personal 
monuments for themselves or be- 
cause they wish to tell people what 
is good for them.” An American 
wag has said that architects have 
got to learn that people don’t want 
houses that are smarter than they 
are. Perhaps the whole question 
boils down to one of educating the 
consumer... but I doubt that we 
have time for such a slow process. 

In the meantime, permit the 
maintenance man to express his 
views on the subject. He is slightly 
less interested in our national effort 
to conquer outer space than in do- 
ing a better job of arranging space 
here on earth... and particularly in 
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an urban residential development. 
As the individual dwelling becomes 
smaller and smaller, the children 
are forced into the out-of-doors for 
more and more of their waking 
hours. The sidewalks have become 
narrower, the streets wider and 
more congested, and the parking 
areas larger. Of course, there are a 
few play areas designed for regi- 
mented recreation. In order to keep 
the remaining spaces green and at- 
tractive, we have to build miles of 
protective fences. All of which 
doesn’t seem to provide the best 
kind of environment for children 
... nor for the grown-ups. 


Site Suggestions 

Some detailed suggestions con- 
cerning the site development: 
I—If the site is hilly and requires 
steep banks and terraces, adequate 
drainage, ground cover, and plant- 
ing should be provided, as well as 
retaining walls, fences, steps as may 
be necessary, and a realistic pattern 
of walks in order to control pedes- 
trian traffic and erosion. 


2—If the electric distribution sys- 
tem is placed underground, all lines 
should be run in conduit with suf- 
ficient accessible pull boxes so that 
replacement of lines is not exces- 
sively expensive. If the more eco- 
nomical overhead system is used, 
keep it off the street frontage if at 
all possible and locate it in the 
rear of buildings. 

3—Large central parking lots are 
often unsatisfactory. Parking bays, 
with curbs adjacent to the street, 
are desirable for low density apart- 
ment building and row house de- 
velopments. 


t—All streets should be of ample 
width and should be provided with 
permanent 6-inch concrete curbs. 


5—Sidewalks should be more than 
t to 5 feet in width, should be con- 
structed of concrete, and would be 





WILLIAM SCHLENKE, technical director 
of the Pittsburgh housing authority, 
participated in a discussion on 

designing cities for people who 

like to live in them at 

NAHRO's 1959 Annual Conference. 
His NAHRO statement, as adapted 

for JOURNAL use, is presented below. 


Maintenance Men Have Plenty to Say about Design 


safer and more pleasant for pedes- 
trians if a grass or planted area of 
6 to 8 feet separated them from the 
street. Where bus stops occur, am- 
ple paved areas should be provided 
with fencing to protect adjacent 
lawns or planted areas. 


6—Playing fields for softball, foot- 
ball, and basketball should be defi- 
nitely separated from playgrounds 
with equipment for small children. 
These areas should be fenced, with 
shade trees located outside the en- 
closing fence. Provide earth pits 
for digging ...and, please, no sand 
boxes. Spray pools should have fool- 
proof or child-proof drainage facili- 
ties... and, please, no wading pools. 


7—Fewer but larger trees are desir- 
able—no less than 3-inch caliper, 
protected with substantial tree 
guards, and not planted in paved 
areas. Here’s a tongue twister: 
trees should not be located under 
overhead or over underground util- 
ity lines; that is, under electric 
wires or over sewer, water, or gas 
lines. 


8—Vines are lovely . .. but not where 
they cling and burrow into the 
brickwork. 


9—Shrubs should be closely planted 
for mutual support and protection. 


10—A wooded area of at least sev- 
eral acres—20, if possible—strategi- 
cally located—would alleviate the 
monotony of structures, paved 
areas, and more or less formal land- 
scaping and would provide various 
types of passive recreation for all 
age groups. 
Interior Improvements 

Now let’s go inside the structures: 
1—Crawl spaces are difficult and ex- 
pensive to maintain. Concrete slab 
on the ground, if well insulated, is 
much better. Full basements are 
much, much better and very useful 
in many ways. 
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—Parapet walls are also difficult 
and expensive to maintain. 


3—More attention should be given 
to prevention of noise transmission 
through party walls and _ floors; 
also to transmission of vermin from 
one dwelling to another. 


t—If flat roofs are used, provide 
interior roof drains...but don’t 
expose them in the dwelling. They 
often drip with condensation. 


5—Sloping roofs should be equipped 
with gutters and downspouts con- 
nected to the sewer system. 


6—All types of roof construction 
should be adequately ventilated. 


7—All closets should have doors. 


8—Picture windows are nice... but 
make such expensive holes when 
broken. Please use small panes of 
glass, no larger than 2 feet square. 


9—Space and facilities should be 
provided in each dwelling for auto- 
matic washers and dryers. 


10—Exterior entrance doors should 
be recessed or protected with cano- 
pies or, better still, with porch 
roofs. 


11—Don't plan central or group 
heating systems without very care- 
ful study. Many localities find that 
individual heating is far more eco- 
nomical and keeps the residents 
happier. 

12—The most efficient, the most 
pleasant, and the most economical— 
in fact, the ideal—refuse disposal 
system has not yet been invented. 
We have individual cans, groups of 
cans enclosed in garden walls and 
shrubbery, mass containers such as 
Dempster-Dumpsters, incinerators, 
and grinders...and they all smell 
and are otherwise obnoxious in 
varying degrees. Seriously, I feel 
that a solution to the total problem 
of refuse disposal worthy of our 
20th century technology should be 
given as much intensive study as 
any of our urban planning and 
construction problems. 

Only a Sampling ... 

The above is a sampling of the 
hundreds of suggestions and _ rec- 
ommendations that the mainte- 
nance man is prepared to offer to 
the architect—not only for the pur- 
pose of making property manage- 
ment a more efficient and a less ir- 
ritating business, but for the prin- 
cipal purpose of improving all 
aspects of family living in a city 
environment. 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
Fotal number approved as of December 31, 1959: 1056 
Recertifications approved November 30, 1959 to December 31, 1959: 46 


Programs being processed but not yet approved during December: new—78; 
recertifications—213. 


Number of programs expired (no report on recertification) , as of December 
31: 155. 


PROGRESS OF er ae RENEWAL 
As of November 30, 19 
iodeame by Current “aid 


Capital Grant Approved for Approved for 


Reservations Planning Execution 
Projects 656+ 234 364 
Localities 391* 199 231 


$1,333,298,088** Ke 

+Includes 26 completed projects in 21 peiatiees 

*Smaller than the sum of components because cities have prejects in more 
than one category. Locations are in 42 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. 

**Does not include $2,218,634 in reservations for demonstration projects 


Amount 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Contracts 
Executed 


Contracts 
Authorized 


Contracts 
Cancelled 


$47 ,306,055* 
$1,025,001 979+ $75,508,845 $77,050,348 

$834,499 275 $34,280,406 $6,036,480 
*Includes $20,913,272 in planning advances repaid and $362,844 in advances 
written off. 
FIncludes $121,198,564 in temporary loans repaid and $326,712,332 in non 
federal loans outstanding. 

Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 





Planning Advances 
Temporary Loans 
Capital Grants 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of December 31, 1959) 
Under Annual 


Construction Construction 


Contributions C ontract® Started Completed 
Units 95,845 24,202 251,539 
Projects 548 159 1,811 
Localities 412 128 973 


*Construction not started 
Source: Public Housing Administration progress report 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314 Demonstration Grants 


Total number approved during November 1959: 0. The total, which includes 
10 completed projects, remained at 28 as of November 30 


Section 701 Planning Assistance 
As of September 30, 1959, contracts had been executed for 282 projects, affect 


ing 165 small municipalities and 117 metropolitan, regional, or other areas 
Fotals include 47 completed projects. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


(Mortgages insured, Section 220,221—Cumulative as of December 1959) 


Section 220 Section 221 


New Existing New Existing 
Homes _‘1181 (1256 units) 38 (49 units) 10,198 2477 (2478 units) 


16 (3559 units) 
$122,892,232 


Projects 
Amount* 


75 (16,484 units) cnc 
$215,438,200 $404,350 

*Combined total, homes and projects 

Source: Federal Housing Administration report of operations 


1 (10 units) 
$21,450,900 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


COMMONWEALTH COURT UPHOLDS 
PUERTO RICO REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

Relying principally on the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court’s 1954 
opinion in Berman v. Parker (348 
U. S. 26), the supreme court of 
Puerto Rico on September 10 sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the 
redevelopment and urban renewal 
statutes of the commonwealth. The 
defendants in the case had resist- 
ed condemnation proceedings on 
grounds that the exercise of emi- 
nent domain powers would consti- 
tute a taking of private property 
without due process of law and for 
a nonpublic use in violation of 
Puerto Rico’s constitution (Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico v. Estate 
of Felipe Gautier, et al). 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY COOPERATION 
AGREEMENT TECHNICALLY INVALID 


In Warren Schmoll v. Housing 
Authority of St. Louis County, 
many contentions were raised 
against the legality of a coopera- 
tion agreement between St. Louis 
county and the housing authority 
of St. Louis county. Except for one 
point, the superior court of Mis- 
souri in its February 1959 opinion 
was unimpressed, since the sub- 
stance of the cooperative agree- 
ments was held valid in earlier de- 
cisions (St. Louis Housing Author- 
ity v. St. Louis, 361 Mo. 1170, 239 
S. W1 (2d) 289; Bader Realty & 
Inv. Co. v. St. Louis Housing Au- 
thority, 358 Mo. 474, 217 S. W. (2d) 
489; and Laret Investment Co. v. 
Dickman, 345 Mo. 449, 134 S. W. 
(2d) 65). 

The one point made by the ap- 
pellants that impressed the court 
was that the cooperation agreement 
was entered into and approved by 
an order of the county council, 
whereas the home rule charter of 
St. Louis county provides that con- 
tracts of this sort must be entered 
into by ordinance. St. Louis county 
is a “charter” county; it must fol- 
low strictly its fundamental, or- 
ganic law. The “fact remains that 
the charter in the plainest of terms 
requires that cooperation agree- 
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ments be entered into by ordinance, 
not by order or resolution of the 
county council alone.” 

However, the court did not issue 
an injunction. It remanded the 
case for further proceedings, saying 
the housing ialade of St. Louis 
county and St. Louis county “should 
be given a reasonable opportunity 
to enter into a valid agreement.” 


TAKING OF HOGATE RESTAURANT 
SITE FOR RENEWAL OK'D IN D. C. 


Two important questions at stake 
in Donnelly v D. C. Redevelopment 
Land Agency were the following: 
(1) whether, in the first place, the 
local redevelopment agency had 
the right to take land—it is located 
between the waterfront and a 
blighted area known as the Area C 
redevelopment project — that was 
leased by the owner, Mrs. Olga 
Donnelly, to the well known and 
highly profitable establishment 
known as Hogate’s Restaurant 
and, in the event that the land- 
taking was approved, (2) who was 
to get relocation priority in the 
area after redevelopment, the site 
owner or the lessee—a question 
discussed in the JOURNAL when it 
first came up (see January 1959 
JouRNAL, page 18). How the -Unit- 
ed States court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia answered 
these questions in a June 19 opin- 
ion is presented in brief below. 

On the land-taking: Mrs. Don- 
nelly sought an injunction on 
grounds that her property was 
commercial, modern, and _ attrac- 
tive. Said the appellate court: “We 
think her contentions have been 
answered by the Supreme Court in 
Berman v Parker, 348 U. S. 26 
(1954), and that by reason of that 
decision we are bound to reject 
them. No doubt there are limits 
to what can be done in the name 
of ‘redevelopment,’ but those lim- 
its—as set by the Berman case— 
have not been exceeded here.” 

On relocation priority: The ap- 
pellant contended that she should 
be given priority over Hogate’s on 
other property within the project 





area. The court held that a dis- 
possessed landlord may not obtain 
a declaratory judgment excluding 
a tenant from obtaining a site in 
a project area without naming the 
tenant as a party defendant, since 
the “controversy is one which di- 
rectly and vitally affects the tenant 
and its business future.” 


FLORIDA SUPREME COURT OKEYS 
TAMPA'S URBAN RENEWAL LAW 


The Florida legislature in 1957 
adopted an urban renewal law ap- 
plicable only to the city of Tampa 
(see August-September 1957 Jour- 
NAL, page 274). On November 18, 
1959, the Florida supreme court, by 
a 4-3 decision, sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the Tampa renewal 
law, as it applied to the project in 
question. The court disposed of the 
two contentions advanced by the 
applicants: (1) that the redevelop- 
ment provisions of the act are for 
private, rather than public use; (2) 
that the inclusion in the project 
area of the property owned by the 
applicant was invalid since the 
property was neither dilapidated 
nor run-down. 

In making its decision, the court 
distinguished the current case 
(Gubstein v. Urban Renewal Agen- 
cy of the City of Tampa, Florida et 
al) from a 1952 case (Adams v. 
Housing Authority of City of Day- 
tona Beach, Florida), in which the 
court had held unconstitutional a 
state law providing for clearance 
and redevelopment of blighted 
areas by housing authorities in 
communities of not less than 60,000 
population (see September 1952 
JOURNAL, page 301). 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DENIES 
CERTIORARI IN TAFT HOTEL CASE 


The June JourNat (page 213) 
carried a note on Taft Hotel Cor- 
poration v. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, in which the United 
States court of appeals for the sec- 
ond circuit dismissed the case for 
lack of jurisdiction, the appeals 
court holding that neither the ad- 
ministrator nor the HHFA as a 
suable entity was before the court. 
On April 20, 1959 the United States 
Supreme Court denied certiorari. 


FRAUD IN SETTING FHA LOAN 
VALUE MEANS DOUBLE DAMAGES 


In United States v. Albert Vene- 
ziale, decided by the United States 
court of appeals for the third cir- 
cuit on June 29, 1959, it was held 
that one who causes another to 
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make a fraudulent application for 
a bank loan, insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, is liable 
under the False Claims Act not 
only for the amount FHA was 
forced to pay under its insurance 
contract, but also double the 
amount of damages that the United 
States sustained. 


SUPREME COURT DENIES REVIEW 
OF GADSDEN RENEWAL-BIAS CASE 
In Barnes et al v. City of Gads- 
den, Alabama, the United States 
court of appeals for the fifth circuit 
in 1958 affirmed a ruling of the 
federal district court of the north- 
ern district of Alabama that there 
was no evidence that the Gadsden 
redevelopment plan contemplated 
any unlawful discrimination (see 
April 1959 JourNAL, page 137). On 
December 7, 1959 the Supreme 
Court denied review of the case. 


SUPREME COURT DENIES REVIEW OF 
FHA “TRANSIENT-RENTALS" CASE 


The United States court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
circuit had held that Section 513 
(b) of the 1954 housing act, which 
permitted owners of Federal Hous- 
ing Administration-insured hous- 
ing projects to rent to transients 
if they had FHA approval in writ- 
ing before 1954, did not preclude 
FHA from terminating the agree- 
ment in 1955, if FHA found there 
had been a substantial breach of 
a 1952 agreement permitting tran- 
sient rentals. On October 12, the 
Supreme Court declined to review 
the court of appeals’ decision 
(Rock Creek Plaza, Inc. v. Zimmer- 
man). 


FHLBB APPROVAL NOT NEEDED IN 
CONVERTING TO STATE CHARTER 


Can a savings and loan associa- 
tion convert from a federal to a 
state charter without Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board approval? The 
answer, according to the United 
States district court for the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania: yes. 

In an August 20 opinion on 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
v. Greater Delaware Valley Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, 
the federal district court pointed 
out that the case represented a 
so-called “paragraph two” conver- 
sion; that in paragraph two, Con- 
gress spelled out the conditions 
that must be met for such a con- 
version; that these conditions did 
not include approval of FHLBB. 
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Housing Statistics 





PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1959 1958 
December ~ 82,300 91,200 
Year-end total 1,376,900 1,209,400 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1959 1958 
$1,378,000,000 $1 420,000,000 


$18,069,000 ,000 $14,398,000 ,000 
Source: Department of Commerce census bureau 


December 
Year-end total 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 
December 1959 December 1958 


Number 16,100 21,100 
Per cent to total 19.5 23.1 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
December Year-end Decembe1 Year-end 
1959 1959 1958 1958 
Private 81,700 y 


1,341,500 89,500 1,141,500 
Public 600 35,400 1,700 67,900 
Total 82,300 1,376,900 91,200 1,209,400 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


December 1959 December 1958 


Metropolitan 58,100 63,800 
Nonmetropolitan 24,200 27,400 
Total 82,300 91,200 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


November First 11 November First 11 
1959 months 1959 1958 months 1958 
FHA $448,000 ,000 $5,618,000,000 $457 000,000 $4,041 000,000 
VA $220,000 ,000 $2,546,000,000 $216,000,000 $1 608,000,000 
Con. ° ° 


$1,759,000,000 $19,110,000,000 
*Amount of conventionally-written mortgages for November 1959 not avail- 
able at time of this compilation 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1959 1958 
November not available 292,000 
First 11 months not available 3,132,000 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and IX) 


November First 11 November First 1! 
1959 months 1959 1958 months 1958 
Dwelling units 3,449 43,319 2,540 63,106 
Dollar amount $50,500,000 $617,300,000 $31,100,000 $904 ,400,000 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1959 1958 
November $3.28 $3.14 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


December Annual average 
1959 1959 
134.8 134.6 


Source: except as indicated above, all information from 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Statistical Reports and Development Branch 
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THE NAHRO 


Let's talk purchasing 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 





I’m confident that many JOURNAL 
readers will feel that the subject I 
propose to cover this month is a 
mundane one—possibly not even 

uite appropriate for this series of 
p eel 29 Some sophisticates will 
undoubtedly feel that I’m “talking 
down to them.” The risk of en- 
countering such reactions is a calcu- 
lated one. I take the risk because | 
am convinced that the purchasing 
function makes a significant impact 
on our over-all operations. 

Undoubtedly, many executives 
and technicians consider purchasing 
something quite apart from their 
responsibilities: which is quite often 
not the case. There is a sizeable 
number of persons who do not use 
the telephone to place orders with 
suppliers or who haven’t the title of 
purchasing agent or procurement 
officer but who, in fact, do a great 
deal of purchasing. Even though 
they may be unaware of perform- 
ing this function, the purchasing 
they do is often most significant 
and any mistakes they make may 
be costly. 

To me, purchasing is a broad 
term that encompasses far more 
than the physical act of buying. It 
really originates in the selection 
and hiring of personnel. In a real 
sense, this “purchasing” of person- 
nel can be said to be probably the 
most important transaction made 
by an authority—and one that 
points up the danger of the kind of 
procurement policy advocated by 
many, namely, to buy at the lowest 
price available. That policy needs 
restating: to buy at the lowest price 
available . . . to produce the kind 
of results required. 

Let’s take a look at purchasing in 
this broad sense and discuss some 
of its elements. To assist in this dis- 
cussion, let’s break it into two ma- 
jor divisions: “indirect purchasing” 
and “direct purchasing.” Within 
each of these areas, there may be de- 
veloped many — sub-classifications 
that relate to special functions that 
are a part of the total procurement 
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package. Each of these divisions 
could be expounded upon at 
length; however, I would rather 
keep this article on a wide base. 
Indirect Purchasing 

The “indirect purchasing” label 
might be applied to those decisions 
and actions of executives, employ- 
ees, agents, or contractors that in- 
fluence and, in many cases, circum- 
scribe subsequent services required, 
materials needed, or assets sought. 
Thus, for example, when an au- 
thority makes a major decision with 
reference to the selection of a par- 
ticular site for the construction of a 
project, a significant amount of in- 
direct purchasing takes place. 
Should the ground cost necessitate 
high-rise structures, it’s a certainty 
that ultimately the procurement of 
elevator maintenance service will 
be required. The indirect action 
taken on some one day, more often 
than not sets the direct procure- 
ment requirements for years ahead. 

Let’s use another example of in- 
direct purchasing. Many of us will 
admit that we have frequently mut- 
tered a few unkind things about 
what are termed “built-in prob- 
lems.”” We might be referring to 
metal doors that aren’t a standard 
size, thereby necessitating a long 
search, country-wide, when a re- 
placement is required. Or we might 
have in mind hallway or entrance 
lobby light globes that keep getting 
broken—globes that create a _ re- 
placement problem that could have 
been avoided through the use, orig- 
inally, of a metal light guard as a 
protective device. Many such ex- 
amples could be given, all of which 
would serve to illustrate the influ- 
ence that direct purchasing has on 
our operations. 

It’s no secret that the cost to stay 
in business has been climbing each 
year. Hence, there is nothing more 
painful than to be faced with hav- 
ing to spend money to correct de- 
ficiencies of structures or of relative- 
ly new equipment. Therefore, it’s 
extremely incumbent upon us, in 





designing our projects and purchas- 
ing original equipment, to make 
sound decisions that we can antici- 
pate will result in a minimum of 
future problems. In this sense, it’s 
imperative that we devote more 
time and thought to the indirect 
purchasing aspects of problems we 
have under study. I believe it’s man- 
datory that management make 
known to an authority’s architects 
its operating problems and demand 
that the architects take cognizance 
of them in designing projects. To 
erect a beautiful structure that 
doesn’t function is nonsense. Often 
the aesthetic is given too much 
weight. 
Direct Purchasing 

The direct purchasing function 
relates to activities typically per- 
formed by a person buying goods or 
services. I define direct purchasing 
as the act of obtaining adequate 
materials or services required to 
satisfactorily perform a _ desired 
function at the lowest possible cost. 
Lowest possible cost is a key part of 
this definition and to me means 
more than searching for the lowest 


| price available for a product. A 


market search for the lowest price 
is usually undertaken by a purchas- 
ing agent and is a fairly routine 
task. Assuring lowest possible cost 
is quite a different responsibility. It 
requires our studying and weigh- 
ing alternatives prior to the com- 
mitment of funds, in an effort to de- 
termine the best route to follow. It 
is usually a management function; 
a few examples will convey its im- 
portance. 

Every authority makes use of 
numerous forms, such as _ leases, 
ledger cards, checks, etc. An em- 
ployee might make a_ thorough 
search of the market to be absolute- 
ly sure he obtains the lowest price 
available for such forms; yet, the 
authority might not be really get- 
ting the lowest cost. Was any 
thought given to the purchase of 
reproduction equipment and to the 
performance of the work internally? 
Was information on the cost of raw 
paper and equipment gathered and 
was the volume of work involved in 
producing the forms by using au- 
thority staff reviewed, in order to 
compare the outside price with a 
“do-it-yourself” cost? The results of 
such comparison might prove sur- 
prising. 

Similarly, most authorities have 
occasion to use disinfectants and 
cleansing products in their day-to- 
day operation. In some cases, it may 
be even necessary to use a deodor- 
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izing agent. The purchasing agent 
may be most diligent and obtain 
the the lowest price available for 
each of these substances. But, again, 
the authority may be falling short. 
Has the possibility been studied of 
using a higher priced product that 
would not only cleanse but remove 
odors? Such a product might prove 
to be much cheaper in the long run. 

These examples of failure to con- 
sider alternatives are typical of situ- 
ations that develop because of what 
might be termed habits or patterns. 

I believe a great deal will be 
gained if we will explore every pos- 
sible approach before making any 
commitment of funds. 

It should be understood that this 
weighing of alternatives to achieve 
the lowest possible cost does not 
automatically dictate a “string sav- 
ing” method of operation. It may 
call for a quite contrary approach 
in certain instances. For example, 
many man-hours have been spent 
in stripping worn-out parts off 
ranges that are slated for subse- 
= re-use; yet, it might be 
demonstrated that a new range 
could be purchased at much less 
cost than the manpower used in 
stripping, reconditioning, reinstall- 
ing, etc. 

Sometimes the opportunity even 
presents itself to consider alterna- 
tives well beyond those associated 
with day-to-day material purchases. 
Take the case of an older project 
experiencing, or on the verge of 
experiencing, the need to replace 
capital equipment. Boiler plants 
built 20 or more years ago are often 
not nearly as efficient as plants of 
today. In programming replace- 
ment, a complete conversion of the 
heating plant, including the use of 
a different fuel and a change in 
labor requirements, might well be 
the correct action. 

Principles Are the Thing 

Perhaps many readers will feel 
that a discussion of purchasing that 
doesn’t cover such subjects as requi- 
sitioning levels and quantities, the 
seeking of bids, inspection of ship- 
ments, etc., is quite strange. Cer- 
tainly these procurement functions 
are important but they relate to 
established routines, known to all 
of us. I’ve attempted to bring out 
here some of the important princi- 
ples of purchasing that many of us 
overlook. If this article causes any 
of you to stop and think a second, 
and even a third, time before mak- 
ing your next commitment, it will 
have accomplished its purpose. 

Charles L. Farris, February 1960 
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Personnel Exchange 





“PERSONNEL EXCHANGE” IS A FREE NAHRO SERVICE that op 
erates as an informal “employment agency” exclusively serving the hous 
ing and urban renewal field. Readers of the JOURNAL are invited to 
inquire about jobseekers or jobs offered; to advertise positions available; 
or to solicit new positions through the column—all without cost. 


To take advantage of the NAHRO employment service, fill in the box at 
the bottom of this column and send it to NAHRO’s Chicago office. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A131—Citizen Group Director 
Applications are being invited for the 
position of executive director with a 
Chicago citizens group engaged in neigh- 
borhood conservation activities. Plan is 
to hire a planning consultant to work 
with the executive director, so that the 
latter can concentrate on administrative 
activities. Candidates for the director- 
ship should have ability to work with 
top-level business leadership and, at the 
same time, to develop grass-roots activity. 
Salary to be determined on the basis of 
experience. Send resume and salary re- 
quirements to Uptown Chicago Commis- 
sion, 4554 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


A132—Planning Officer 

A planning officer is being sought for 
the Office of Urban Renewal, a staff sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment, City is in its fifth year under a 
“workable program” and has four Title 
I projects in the execution stage at a 
net project cost of 75 million dollars. 
Planning officer will work closely with 
officials of local government, the plan- 
ning commission, and the redevelopment 
and housing agencies in planning Title | 
projects, public housing projects, hous- 
ing code enforcement campaigns, and 
other such activities. Qualifications: a 
degree in engineering or planning; ex- 
perience in urban renewal; and famili- 
arity with federal regulations. Salary: 
$9890 (GS-13). Send Standard Form 57, 
application for federal employment, to: 
Colonel Thomas K. Fullerton, Assistant 
Engineer Commissioner, Room 512, Dis- 
trict Building, 14th and E Streets, N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


A133—Co-op Organizers 


Several positions as organizers and sales 


and management representatives for hous 
ing cooperatives now in construction, O1 
in the process of development, will be 
available with FCH Company, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Foundation for Coop 
erative Housing, in various metropolitan 
areas in the United States for interested 
and qualified persons. No experience is 
required. Salary depends upon qualifica- 
tions but will be a minimum of $6000 a 
year plus expenses. Apply to FCH Com- 
pany, Inc., 31 Union Square West, New 
York 3, New York. 


A134—Socio-Economic Adviser 

\ top-level adviser on socio-economic 
aspects of housing is being sought for a 
six-month assignment with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program in 
Managua, Nicaragua. Fluency in Spanish 
is essential and only candidates with 15 
years’ experience—in such fields as low- 
income housing in Latin America; senior- 
level work with housing agencies; tenant 
education; self-help methods; housing 
cooperatives—will be considered. Posi- 
tion involves advising and assisting in 
the organizing and programming of ac- 
tivities of the new Instituto Nicaraguense 
de la Vivienda (INVI); conducting a 
survey of existing housing conditions; 
preparing a plan of practical economic 
and social measures for housing — 
management and the promotion of hous- 
ing cooperatives, building societies, self- 
help programs, and other such activities. 
No salary has been set but annual tax- 
free net for such posts averages between 
$8000 and $11,000 in U. S. dollars, plus 
a per diem, which in most areas is around 
$10, to cover food, lodging, and _inci- 
dental expenses. Internal travel, secre- 
tarial assistance, office space, etc. are paid 
for by the Nicaraguan government. Suc- 
cessful candidate can bring his family 
(Continued column one, page 83) 
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New Maintenance Products 





FAUCET REPAIR TOOL 





Restoring life to a faucet when 
its nonremovable seat has seen its 
last days may seem to call for super- 
natural powers. But all it takes to 
put new life into an old valve—in 
a matter of minutes—is the new tool 
pictured above. The tool forms a 
freshly threaded hole right through 
what’s left of the old seat, preparing 
the faucet to receive one of the 
company’s removable faucet seats 
(see detail in photo): said to outlast 
the faucet itself. 

The hardworking seat-and-wash- 
er combination receives heavy wear 
in a faucet, since the two parts sepa- 
rate every time the faucet is turned 
on to allow water to pass and they 
unite on the “off” signal, to stop its 
flow. Washers can be replaced easily 
but new seat installation has gen- 
erally been a stickler. 

The device that promises faucet 
longevity is called the Sexauer Re- 
movable Seat Tap and is made of 
tool steel, machined to cut a clean, 
precise thread. The tap is available 
in five sizes, chosen to permit use on 
hundreds of different faucets and 
small valves of various makes. All 
five taps fit the company’s basic seat 
reforming tool, which attaches to 
any faucet, reports the firm. The 
basic reforming tool is shown in use 
above, enclosing part of the tap. 

And the tap can rescue many 
problem faucets which do have re- 
movable seats if replacements can’t 
be found. 

Write: J. A. Sexauer Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., 2503-05 Third 
Avenue, New York 51, New York. 


COMBUSTION CHAMBER INSULATOR 

The jet age has come to the res- 
cue of hot-air heating systems with 
a new, speedy replacement kit for 
worn-out oil furnace combustion 
chambers. Removing the old brick 
chamber is no longer necessary: the 
chamber can now be lined with a 
thin, flexible insulation of the type 
developed for use in searing hot jet 
tailpipes. The job can be done in 
less than an hour, with only a scis- 
sors, knife, and screwdriver, reports 
the manufacturer . . . and the re- 
stored furnace can go right back 
into use. 

The newly-lined chamber is said 
to give a hotter, cleaner fire than 
the conventional type; to reduce 
fuel consumption, sometimes as 
much as 25 per cent; and to cut 
down on furnace noise. 

Heart of the short-order kit is the 
insulation, known by the _ long- 
drawn out name, Cerafelt CB 1000 
—l,”. In the package also is a sheet 
of corrugated steel, which goes into 
the furnace first, scissored to size; 
fasteners and instructions round 
out the kit, which when rolled up, 
bulks about as large as a Sunday 
newspaper. 

Write: Phil Fewsmith for Johns- 
Manville, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


SELF-MEASURING REPAIR CEMENT 

No waste, no mess, no time loss— 
all this is promised for leak and 
crack repair jobs . . . if new “self- 
metering” tubes of Metalset A#4 
cement are used. 

Metalset A4 is one of the epoxy 
resin “wonder” cements that bond 
metal to metal or glass, wood, ce- 
ramics, in non-shrinking joints so 
hard they could be machined if 
necessary. Typical applications in- 
clude plugging holes in radiators, 
pipes and gutters; waterproofing 
stubborn leaks in concrete; and put- 
ting the pieces together again when 
stone or cement breaks. 

The cement is always packaged 
in two parts—-the epoxy resin itself, 
and a separate hardener. Separation 
is a must, for whenever the two 
components get together, the mix- 
ture firms up to rocklike hardness. 
To allow hardening only when de- 





sired, mixing is done right on the 
job. Measuring from cans is diff- 
cult and time-consuming—the new 
tube packing is said to make the job 
almost as easy as applying house- 
hold glue. 

Since some workmen are sensitive 
to epoxy resin cements, Metalset A4 
is made of minimum toxicity ma- 
terials, reports the manufacturer. 

Write: Smooth-On Manufactur- 
ing Company, 572 Communipaw 
Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 


“NO FADE-OUT" CLEANER 

In scrubbing floors, washing 
walls, or doing any kind of clean- 
up job, the last stroke of the mop, 
brush, or cloth cleans just as thor- 
oughly as the first if a new 
cleaner is put to use, described as 
never succumbing to “power fade- 
out,” even when the wash water has 
picked up plenty of dirt. 

According to the manufacturer, 
here’s how the cleaner works: dirt is 
acid and must be fought by the al- 
kali content of cleaners. But clean- 
ing effectiveness nosedives when 
acidic dirt neutralizes the solution. 
Loaded with high alkali power, the 
new cleaner releases the strong 
booster only when triggered by dirt, 
rendering the cleaner as safe as a 
less potent type. The solution re- 
news its vigor as the job progresses. 

The compound promises to do 
any cleaning job quicker, better, 
and with less work. It is recom- 
mended for most standard mainten- 
ance cleaning jobs and its safety for 
floors and painted surfaces has been 
checked by the United States Test- 
ing Company. Safety to metal sur- 
faces is promised by the manufac- 
turer. 

Ease of use keynotes other prod- 
uct features, which include: adapt- 
ability to hot or cold, hard or soft 
water; instant effectiveness, furnish- 
ing low suds that sanitize and de- 
odorize with no extra effort and 
need no rinsing; mildness to oper- 
ators’ hands; and a pleasant odor. 

The cleaner is made of five 
“building blocks’—four aiming to 
conquer specific types of soil, such 
as grease, soap scum, or mineral de- 
posits, while the fifth is said to keep 
the whole works in proper balance. 

The compound is available in 5-, 
30-, and 55-gallon containers. Rec- 
ommended dilution for general 
cleaning is 1 to 32; for extra heavy 
soil, 1 to 15. 

For information, write: S. C. 
Johnson & Sons, Inc., 1525 Howe 
Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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New Construction Products 





SOIL-CEMENT BUILDING BLOCKS 





As simply as Eskimos make igloo 
blocks from snow, a newly imported 
machine enables unskilled workers 
to make building blocks that are 
said to be as hard and sturdy as 


common baked bricks. Materials 
used for the blocks—ordinary soil 
and a little cement. In the words of 
the Colombian engineer who in- 
vented the machine, Cinva Ram 
(see March 1959 JourNAL, page 98), 
it was developed to give low-income 
families “a manual tool that will 
help them build the wall and floors 
of their homes.” 

The Ram’s design is based on the 
principle that when earth is sub- 
jected to great pressure, it becomes 
stable enough to bear heavy walls 
and resists erosion. When a man 
exerts 70 pounds of force on its 
lever, the machine multiplies his 
effort to a compression force of 40,- 
000 pounds. 

For small town operations, the 
Ram may be the answer to low-cost 
relocation housing. Although the 
machine is not the first for making 
construction blocks from earth, it 
is said to be lower priced and light- 
er: 128-pound Cinva Ram is easily 
portable. Made of steel, the ma- 
chine is meant for rugged use. Ex- 
cept for oiling, the Ram is billed 
as virtually maintenance free. 

Almost any earth can be used to 
make the blocks, according to in- 
structions, which describe simple 
field tests for choosing the best soil 
near a proposed construction site. 
Manufacturer’s charts show that 
less than a penny’s worth of cement 
is used for the average block; low- 
cost or no-cost native lime can even 
be substituted for the cement. Ex- 
penses melt even further, since the 
blocks never need baking as bricks 
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do. Each block can be removed 
from the press immediately, assur- 
ing continuous production. The 
blocks can then be arranged in a 
shelter or can be covered with 
leaves. After drying out slowly for 
eight days or more, actual construc- 
tion can begin. 

Each block, plus mortar (made 
from a somewhat richer cement-soil 
mix) measure 12 by 8 by 4 inches 
easy to calculate for do-it-yourself 
architects. Since the blocks are so 
much larger than bricks, construc- 
tion is quicker. Finished walls of 
the smooth, true-edged blocks are 
described as good-looking enough 
to need only a whitewash finish. 
The Ram can form hollow blocks 
(as shown) or semi-hollow or solid 
types: floor tiles can also be pro- 
duced. A two-man team can expect 
to produce up to 500 blocks per day. 

Write: Richmond Engineering 
Co., Seventh and Hospital Streets, 
Richmond 5, Virginia. 


REFRIGERATOR-TYPE WEATHER STRIP 


talks about the 
weather, here’s a case of someone's 
doing something about it—at least 


While everyone 


about the weather that somehow 
manages to slip through closed 
doors and windows. The Air-Tite 


Weather Stop does the wick. It’s 
both a doorstop and weather strip. 
The stop-strip consists of an 
aluminum channel that holds a 
soft, flexible plastic tube; the plastic 
presses against the door to give a 
continuous, refrigerator-type door 
seal, resisting weather and climate. 
The entire unit—curved alumi 
num strip with plastic insert, as 
shown in the picture—has been ac- 
cepted by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for its dual role of 
doorstop and weatherstripping. By 
applying it to a flat wood door 
frame, it can completely replace the 
usual wooden doorstop, plus sepa 
rate weatherstripping. Costs about 
equal the price of a conventional 
doorstop alone, it is claimed. 

Another feature for simplifying 
construction—the device can re 
place wood strips in the actual 
framing of windows, so a newly- 
formed window opening is auto 
matically weatherstripped. 

Other features claimed for the 
product include: heat loss is re 
duced; dust and insects are sealed 
out as well as weather; the soft 
plastic renders noisy door-slamming 
impossible; the stripping can com 
pensate for irregularities or mis 
alignment of newly-hung doors; the 
simple design blends with any type 
entrance. 

Each set comes ready for installa 
tion through pre-drilled holes. One 
3-foot headpiece and two 7-foot side 
sections have mitre-type corners 
pre-cut for quick, easy application. 

A smaller aluminum strip is used 
for finished doorjambs that already 
incorporate wooden doorstops and 
for casement windows and storm 
doors. Lower in cost, the smaller 
strip also features the refrigerator 
type seal, pre-cut corners, and pre 
drilled holes. 

Write: Air-Tite Products, Inc., 
1700 South Franklin Street, South 
Bend 14, Indiana. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


of the JOURNAL. 





about new maintenance and construction products can move 
through the mails more quickly if readers write directly to the 
manufacturers. Since last June, the JOURNAL has included names 
and addresses of the manufacturing firms with each new product 
item, to encourage this sort of direct communication. And now 
it’s also easier to obtain facts about products noted in back issues 


When writing to manufacturers, please don’t forget to mention 
that you learned of their product through the JOURNAL or Hous- 
ING, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. If a purchase re- 
sults from your inquiry, a further plug for JOH may result in an 
advertisement. Your JOH appreciates your cooperation. 























PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





QUITE PERTINENT TO THE FEATURING OF CONSTRUCTION 
in this issue of the JOURNAL is an exciting and helpful new book with the 
straightforward title, Experiencing Architecture (see listing.) Value of the 
book lies in its outstanding quality of conveying to non-architects what 
architecture is about: how to regard buildings in their surroundings—in 
their aspects of light, color, shadow, and shape—and in making clear the 
importance to architects of having a “sympathetic and knowledgeable 
group of amateurs” who can and will express their reactions: another 
aspect of citizen participation in urban renewal, you might say. 

The ten chapters of the book carry such headings as: solids and cavities in 
architecture; scale and proportion; rhythm; also textural effects, daylight 
and color; and “hearing” architecture (one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters). Though these headings may seem to cover difficult abstractions and 
suggest professional jargon, the way this book is written—with a minimum 
of technical terminology and with words “visualized” in dozens of photo- 
graphs—enlightenment comes painlessly. Readers can emerge from the 
analysis of buildings already built (from Roman times, forward) as com- 
petent architectural spectators of buildings going up around them today. 
And they may find that architectural “spectating” makes an excellent pas- 
time, too. 

There’s an added virtue: readers are not told how to set up absolute rules 
and criteria for evaluation; so no architectural snobbery need result. Once 
enough people learn how to look at buildings, however, and start talking 
about them, some of the less successful work that gets into three-dimension- 
al form from the blueprint may become more generally noticeable. And 
the mere fact that architects find somebody watching may lead them to re- 
double efforts to produce superior structures fitted to their surroundings 
in “rebuilt” cities. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 72: 
“PEOPLE” STORIES IN THE SUN- 
DAY PAPER: THAT’S THE WAY ONE 
HOUSING AUTHORITY GOT READ- 
ERS FOR ITS ANNUAL REPORT. Feb- 
ruary 1960. 1 p. Agency and RIS sub- 
scriber service. Additional copies free on 
request by agency member personnel. 
National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Mllinois. 


NAHRO PUBLICATIONS LIST 1960. 
Unpaged. January 1960. NAHRO Publi- 
cation No. N306. Free on request. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SURVEY OF URBAN RENEWAL LAND 
DISPOSITION, by Roy Wenzlick Re- 
search Corporation. Reprint from Decem- 
ber 1959 Appraisal Bulletin. 4 pp. 
NAHRO Publication No. 0277. Distrib- 
uted to RIS subscribers. Additional 
copies free on request by agency mem- 
bers or individual members of NAHRO 
as long as limited supply lasts. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SHOW YOUR NAHRO MEMBERSHIP 
AFFILIATION. NAHRO symbol, for re- 
production on stationery or calling cards 
of agency and individual members of the 
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Association. | p. Distributed to agency 
members and available on request by 
individual members. National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PUBLIC HOUSING RENTALS FOR 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FAMILIES. 
Adopted by NAHRO Board of Gover- 
nors, December 11, 1959. 2 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ilinois. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Service 
during the past two months. Copies may 
be available to others directly from origi 
nating source. 


URBAN RENEWAL ISSUE OF THE 
KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LETTER. 
December 26, 1959. 4 pp. The Kiplinger 
Washington Editors, 1729 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


ADDRESS BY RAYMOND REBSAMEN 
AT URBAN RENEWAL WORKSHOP, 
[Southwest Council of] NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF HOUSING AND RE- 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, FORT 
WORTH, TEXAS, SEPTEMBER 23, 
1959. 4 pp. Apply to Mr. Rebsamen, 





President, Urban Progress Association, 
P.O. Box 2211, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


VISION IN VIRGINIA, in December 14, 
1959 issue of Newsweek. Reprint. 1 p. 
Apply to Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, P.O. Box 968, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


FINAL REPORT [on Operations of Re- 
location Office for Fordham University 
and Lincoln Center redevelopment sites, 
New York City]. Braislin, Porter & 
Wheelock, Inc., 1959. 50 pp. Braislin, 
Porter & Wheelock, Inc., 175 West 63d 
Street, New York 23, New York. 


RELOCATION IN CHICAGO: ANNUAL 
REPORT 1958. Undated. 24 pp. Tenants 
Relocation Bureau, City of Chicago, 320 
North Clark Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


EXPERIENCING ARCHITECTURE, by 
Steen Eiler Rasmussen. 1959. 251 pp. 
$4.50. The Technology Press and John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

See introduction. 


CHARLES CENTER. 1960. 20-page bro- 
chure. Free on request to Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency, 
attention H. Robert Hendrickson, Direc- 
tor of Program Development, Charles 
Center Project, 101 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

Crisp and handsome pocket-size brief 
for “those who have a specific interest” 
in Charles Center, Baltimore’s downtown 
renewal project. 


CONSTRUCTION 


1958 HOMEBUILDING IN METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS AND SELECTED 
STATES. Special Issue of Construction 
Review, July 1959. U.S. Department of 
Labor and U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 55 pp. 30 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

As part of homebuilding report, tabu- 
lates number of new dwelling units in 
leading metropolitan areas, 1955-1958; 
shows central city-suburban distribution 
of new buildings in same areas, 1956- 
1958; average size and value. 


RICHARD NEUTRA: 1950-1960. Edited 
by Willy Boesiger. 1959. 240 pp. $15. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 15 West 47 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Not only for the plans for Sacramento's 
river-front redevelopment area and for 
the renewal of the rustic slums of Elysian 
Park in Los Angeles, but also for the 
photographs and explanations of houses, 
hotels, and schools that Architect Neutra 
has designed during the past ten years, 
does this book have interest to housing 
and urban renewal practitioners. 


GENERAL 


4 STUDY OF HOUSING PROGRAMS 
AND POLICIES. Prepared for U.S. Hous- 
ing Administrator Norman P. Mason by 
Ernest M. Fisher. 1960. 61 pp., multi- 
lithed. Copies available, as long as limited 
supply lasts, on request to Jack H. Bryan, 
Director, Division of Information, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. Nor- 
mandy Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
See page 49. 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 
(Continued from page 79) 


to his work station, if he pays their 
travel costs. Position is to be filled as 
soon as possible. Apply: David L. Guyer, 
lechnical Assistance Recruitment Serv- 
ices, Office of Personnel, United Nations, 
New York. 


A135—Management 

Examinations will be held April 30 for 
candidates for the position of housing 
management representative with the New 
York State Division of Housing. At pre- 
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WINDOW 
SHADES 
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WASHABLE 
STAIN-PROOF 
FLAME-RESISTANT 
TEAR RESISTANT 
WELDED HEMS 


DURABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 


@ ECONOMICAL 


Write for samples and prices 


Manufactured by 


Joseph F. Dumais 
COMPANY 
2 WEAVER ST. 
FALL RIVER MASS. 





sent four vacancies exist in New York 
City. Salary is from $7436-$8966, in five 
annual increases. Requirements: a high 
school diploma; five years’ experience in 
large-scale housing management, with at 
least two years in a responsible position; 
and any one of the following—(1) two 
additional years’ experience, (2) a college 
degree, (3) a satisfactory equivalent com 
bination of additional experience and 
training. Position calls for ability to ad 
vise management on proper maintenance 
purchasing, staff standards, budget prep 
aration, and other such operations and 
preparing such papers as reports and 
operating manuals for use by management 
personnel. A fee of $5 is charged for 
taking the test. Send for application to 
New York State Department of Civil 
Service, 270 Broadway, New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W56-Male, 32—Housing, Renewal 


Trained and experienced social worker 
would like to get into the housing and 
urban renewal field. Candidate has been 
director of an agency in a midwest com 
munity, where he was directly concerned 
with bias in housing, employment, and 
other such fields and where, in addition, 
he did volunteer work with a neighbor 
hood group interested, among other 
things, in housing and residential patterns 
His background also includes case work 
with private and public agencies in the 
east, where he gained experience in deal 
ing with children placed in foster homes; 
families charged with physical or mental 
neglect of their children; families needing 
help with marital and/or parent-child 
problems; recipients of old-age and aid-to 
dependent-children benefits. Candidate 
holds a master’s degree in social work 


W57-Male, 34—Renewal Director 
Candidate with bachelor’s degree in public 
administration, a master’s degree in region 
al planning, and considerable experience in 
the urban renewal field is seeking the di 
rectorship of a renewal agency in a medi 
um-size city (about 100,000). Currently is 
serving as chief of projects for an castern 
planning commission. Other experience in 
cludes: executive director of renewal agen 
cy in a southeastern community; planning 
positions with housing and redevelopment 
agencies in the southeast and southwest 
university instructor in regional planning 
Salary requirement: in the vicinity ot 
$10,000. Candidate is married 
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POWER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 
the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 

Write today for complete information. 
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med THE OHIO TOOL & ENGINEERING CO., Dept. JH, Springfield, Ohio 








February 1960 





Clearly shows you how 
more rental housing can 
benefit your community 











. . . with methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
why private invest 
ment in new apart 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im 
portant for the healthy growth of cities 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 


Private Investment 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Dire 
tor of Research, New York City Plannin: 
Commission 


290 pages, 53% «x 8, illustrated, $8.50 


tatty: 


ACTION Series 
in Housing and 
Community 
Development 





Ihe book examines 
the reasons why in- 
vestment in new 
rental housing has 
declined in the past 
generation, and the 
extent to which 
market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in 
accessible data on costs and profits of post 
War apartment projects 





10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. JHS-60 
327 W. 4ist St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Send me Winnick’s RENTAL HOUSING: Oppor- 
tunities for Private Investment for 10 days’ exami 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will send $8.50 
plus few cents for delivery costs, or return hook 
postpaid. (We pay delivery costs if you enclose re 





mittance with this coupon; same return privilege 
(PRINT 

Name 

Address 

City & Zone State 


Company 


l’osition 


For price and terms outside U.S 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y.¢ JHS 
See ea ee eae eee e eee e eee & & & ws 
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NEW YORK CITY— 


(Continued from page 71) 


Roosevelt Houses, all no-cash-sub- 
sidy developments financed by the 
city, where rents will be consid- 
erably higher than in the devel- 
opments receiving cash subsidies 
through the state and federal gov- 
ernments. These balconies will 
greatly add to the beauty and de- 
sirability of the apartments. They 
will also lend an air of distinction 
to the buildings. 
Costs 

All of these amenities and con- 
veniences, as well as modifications 
of design, have increased the cost 
of construction. 

However, the housing authority 
is still forced to work under the 
Public Housing Administration’s 
over-all maximum construction cost 
requirement of $17,000 per dwell- 
ing unit, an extremely difficult fig- 
ure to meet in slum areas where 
land costs often exceed $4000 a 


unit. The acquisition of land, dem- 
olition of tenements, and_ reloca- 
tion of many families, add ma- 
terially to the ultimate cost of the 
project. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration rule prevents local 
authorities from making many de- 
sirable design changes that would 
relieve the monotonous appear- 
ance of many developments. 

By averaging costs between de- 
velopments in slum areas and those 
on vacant land, the authority 
has been able to keep within the 
$17,000 maximum per dwelling 
unit. However, the supply of vacant 
land available for public housing is 
becoming increasingly more difficult 
to find, especially for any large 
scale development, posing a serious 
problem for the future. 

Utilities 

Costly changes in design and con 
struction have resulted from an or- 
der of the New York State public 
service commission ending conjunc 
tional billing for gas and electricity 


in new housing projects. Previously, 
the authority had been paying for 
these utilities at a wholesale rate. 
In order to avoid paying higher 
retail charges, the authority found 
it necessary to make arrangements 
to receive its supply of gas and elec- 
tricity at one or two points in each 
new development. This set-up in- 
volves heavier switch gears, heavier 
wiring, and larger transformers to 
carry the utilities to each building. 
The costs of these installations will 
be greater than they had been prior 
to this new directive but they will 
save money in the long run. 


1959, Milestone Year 
All of these important changes 
will become visible to the general 
public as the structures begin to 
rise in 1960 and the succeeding 
years. Because of the many sig 
nificant decisions that have been 
made involving changes in policy 
and design, the year 1959 marks a 
milestone in the history of public 

housing in New York City. 
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